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HON. JOHN WANAMAKER. 


FROM MESSENGER-BOY TO MERCHANT.PRINCE.—A 


ROMANCE OF 


BUSINESS. 


BY THOMPSON BROWN. 


IKE a great glowing fairy tale reads 
the life-narrative of John Wana- 
maker. So remarkable has been the 

career of this man that it seems to over- 
leap the domain of reality and approach 
the borders of the magical or the super- 
natural, Wondrous and mighty as were 
the merchants of Bagdad as recounted in 
the Arabian Nights, their treasures were 
trifles and their triumphs were tame, com- 
pared with the riches and honor won by 
this Merchant Prince. Only by Divine 
assistance does it seem possible for him to 
have accomplished what will appear it 
following pages. 

Look! See that lad 14 years of age, 
walking the streets of Philadelphia hunt- 


the 


I A BOY BURNING 


John Wanamaker was born near the city 
of Philadelphia on July 11, 1838. His father 
a brick maker. Tlis home was humble, his 
parents, poor. They were Christians, how- 
ever, and John was reared in an atmos- 
phere of godliness. As a lad his favorite 
occupation was sitting on the fence and 
listening to the songs of the birds. The 
first money he earned was the princely 
sum of two cents a day given him by his 
father for “turning” bricks before and 


ing for work without a penny in his 
pocket! Behold again! See the same soul 
having surmounted the ladder of merean- 
tile suecess, as the largest retail store- 
keeper in America; then scaling the 
heights of statesmanship as Postmaster 
General of our country. But best of all 
see him captaining the Christian hosts in 
their battles against infidelity, intem- 
perance and corruption in high places, 
Watch, as I recently did, the Christian 
manner with which he superintends the 
largest Sunday School in the world, and 
tell me where you can match such a com- 
bination of business ability, political skill 


ind Christian consecration! 


WITH AMBITION, 


after school hours. Books were scare in 
that household, and Mr. Wanamaker told 
me recently that he considered the dic- 
tionary the favorite volume of his boy- 
hood. At school he showed an intense love 
and aptitude for arithmetic. The old 
school-master had a peculiar custom of 
keeping the boys in overtime whenever 
they reached a knotty arithmetical prob- 
lem, but at Jength if neither he nor his 
pupils could solve it, he would dismiss 
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them. John Wanamaker, however would 
not leave his seat, but would say, “I’m go- 
ing to stay here until it is solved, if it takes 
all night.” Then it would be his turn to 
keep the school master in over time. 

At the age of 14 Mr. Wanamaker left 
school to earn his own living. He went to 
Philadelphia, which then had a population 
of nearly half a million, and walked the 
streets hunting for some sort of work. He 
secured a position as messenger boy in the 
publishing house of Troutman & Hayes at 
$1.50 per week. How industriously he 
worked and how rapidly he rose, is shown 
by the following story told by Mr. Hayes: 
“We had two messenger boys in the office. 
If we sent one of them on an errand, we 
were certain that he would go straight to 
the place and return as quickly as possible. 
Organ grinders with monkeys, beautiful 
store windows and all that sort of thing, 
could not make that boy swerve from a 
straight path. With the other lad it was 
different. As soon as the clang of a fire 
bell sounded, out he would rush to the en- 
gine house or the burning building. ‘Years 
passed. I left the city for a time during 
the civil war. After my return in 1866, 1 
was passing along the street when sudden- 
ly, at the corner of Sixth and Market, I saw 
a sign that almost took my breath away. 
Aibove the door of a big clothing establish- 
ment in large letters I read the name, 
“John Wanamaker.” ‘You can imagine my 
surprise at seeing our old errand boy trans- 
formed so quickly into a successful mer- 
chant. A few days later I was walking 
down Delaware avenue. Over on a pier 
beside a molasses hogshead I saw a man 
lying in a drunken stupor. I went and 
rolled him over. Can you guess who T 
found? Our other errand boy.” 

In 1855 the Wanamaker family moved to 
Kosciusco county, Indiana. John left the 
publishing house and went with them. 
After one long winter, however, they re- 
turned to Philadelphia on account of Mrs. 
Wanamaker’s homesickness for her aged 
mother residing in Philadelphia. Never, 
afterward, did the merchant set foot on 
Indiana soil until he was called to Indian- 
apolis by President-elect Harrison, and 
offered the position of Postmaster General 
in the Cabinet he was arranging. 


WANAMAKER. 


Arriving once more in Philadelphia, in 
the latter part of the year 1856, John ob- 
tained employment at a higher salary in 
the largest clothing house in the city, at 
Fourth and Market, which he left for a 
larger field in the Tower Hall Clothing 
House. An interesting glimpse of his mind 
at this period is given by Mr. Bennett, the 
proprietor of the establishment. He says: 
“John was certainly the most ambitious 
boy I ever saw. I used to take him to 
lunch with me, and he would tell me how 
he was going to be a great merchant. He 
was always organizing something. He 
seemed to be a natural born organizer. 
This faculty is largely accountable for his 
ereat success in after-life.” 

During these years of clerking at a 
meager salary, John never failed to give 
his earnings to his parents. In 1858 his 
health broke down, and he went to Min- 
nesota to recuperate. On his third return 
to the Quaker City, he became the first 
salaried secretary of the Philadelphia 
Young Men’s Christian Association. He 
thought seriously of becoming a minister, 
but the influence upon him of theChristian 
layman, Geo, H. Stuart, finally decided him 
to be a merchant. He gives the reason for 
this choice of occupation as follows: 

“T would have become a minister, but 
the idea clung to my mind that I could ac- 
complish more in the same domain if T 
became a merchant and acquired means 
and influence with fellow-merchants.” 

When the war broke out, Mr. Wana- 
maker soughit to enlist, but was refused on 
account of the weak condition of his lungs, 

From his earliest boyhood, Mr. Wana- 
maker had carefully saved as much of his 
earnings as possible, and in 1861 he had ac- 
cumulated the modest sum of $1,900. He 
tells, as follows, how the inspiration to 
save came to him: “The first money I re- 
ceived was seven copper cents, which 
seemd to give me an jdea that if I was ever 
to do better than my comrades, IT would 
have to learn how to save.” 

Armed, as it were, with the savings of 
these years, young Wanamaker turned his 
face toward the great battle of business 
and sought to be enlisted. How well he 
fought and what victories he won we shal] 
see in the following pages, 
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NAMAKER’S BIRTHPLACE IN THE OUTSKIRTS OF PHIT ADELPHIA 


Il. WINNING FAME AND FORTUNE. 


On the day Fort Sumter was fired upon, 
John Wanamaker fired the first shot in 
his business warfare, by opening a small 
clothing store at the corner of Sixth and 
Market streets, Philadelphia, in an empty 
house wherein the firm had failed, and 
called his modest undertaking “Oak Hall.” 

Mr. Wanamaker was assisted in the ven- 
ture by Mr. Nathan Brown, who had just 
become his brother-in-law. The first day’s 
sales amounted to just $24.76. The busi- 
ness of the first year was small. But such 
was the energy with which the young mer- 
chant worked by day and by night, think- 
ing, scheming, organizing; such was his 
unceasing attention ‘to the details of the 
business; such was his skill in advertising, 
that ten years from the day his doors were 
opened, he was the proprietor of the 
largest retail clothing business in Amer- 
ica! And still his sales increased. His 
stock now occupied the whole of the build- 
ing at Sixth and Market streets, which, 
when he had entered it, sheltered forty- 
five different tenants in as many stores, 
factory rooms, studios and workshops, in- 
cluding wholesale clothing and boot and 
shoe firms, and two large wholesale 
paper establishments. 


In 1869, Mr. Wanamaker opened a sec- 
ond store on Chestnut street, for the sale 
of very fine grades of ready made clothing. 

But it was not until the Centennial year 
that Mr. Wanamaker’s originality blazed 
forth in its full glory. He first purchased 
an entire block of ground in the heart of 
the Philadelphia business district, paying 
for it the enormous sum of $505,000. Peo- 
ple said he was mad. Then he remodelled 
the Pennsylvania freight depot, which 
spanned the spot, and on the 8th of May, 
1876, opened an emporium which for vast- 
ness and grandeur had never been equaled 
in the history of the world. - 

He filled the space with acres of circular 
counters, and loaded them with merchan- 
dise of every description gathered from 
the four quarters of the globe. In spite 
of the universal predictions of failure, the 
venture was an immediate success. Then 
this enterprising, dauntless young man 
gave his fellow-merchants another shock. 
He began to advertise in the daily papers 
with a lavishness hitherto unheard of. 
Daily he inserted in, perhaps, a seore of 
papers, double column, triple column, 
and page advertisements. But, instead of 
the common display “ads” then universally 
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used, he put his announcements into uni- 
form light-faced type, and made them 
“interesting daily talks” about the bar- 
gains he had to offer. 

The result of this startling originality in 
selling and advertising is known to all. 
The business doubled, trebled, quadrupled. 
, world-famous, 
The proprietor became a multi-millionaire, 
He was accorded, by press and public, the 
title of “Merchant Prince.” All his boy- 
hood dreams and expectations had been 
far surpassed. He stood on the pinnacle 
of success: the envy and admiration of 
the mercantile world. 

Today, Wanamaker’s great Philadelphia 
establishment might almost be ranked as 
one of the wonders of the earth. It is 
marvellous how much business is trans- 
acted there in a single day. For several 
years the daily sales in the holiday season 
have amounted to $100,000. The yearly 
advertising bills are $300,000, while the 
annual profits foot up a round million. 
The floor space of the store is equal in 
size to a sixteen-acre field. An army of 
3,500 to 5,400 persons are employed as 


“Wanamaker’s’ became 


clerks, drivers, managers, advertising men 
and what not. Mr. Wanamaker thinks 
nothing of paying a good “ad” writer or 
manager a salary of $10,000. The first 
private electric light business plant ever 
introduced in the country, and now the 
largest of any, is required to light the 
building. There are fifty-four merchan- 


Ill. CROWNED WITH 


The interesting story of how Mr. Wan- 
amaker was induced to leave the field of 
business to enter the political arena, is 
told as follows, by Mr. Marshall Cushing, 
his former private secretary: 

“Mr. Wanamaker’s first notable appear- 
ance in politics was in the fall of 1888. A 
desperate struggle for the overthrow of 
the Democratic administration was about 
to be begun. The most capable political 
generals had been selected to have charge 
of the Republican campaign, and as one 
important evidence of their capacity they 
secured the co-operation of a goodly num- 
ber of wealthy, unblemished business men 
in various parts of the country to provide 
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dise departments; in a single one of 
which over a million books are sold an- 
nually. In the basement is the largest 
restaurant in Philadelphia, where an aver- 
age of 3,000 persons are served daily. But 
it would be useless to try to enumerate 
the marvels with which the establishment 
teems. ‘To wander up and down the aisles 
and behold the ceaseless and changing 
panorama of people; the goods of every 
variety tastefully displayed, seems like 
passing through an enchanted palace. 

During all these years, however, Mr. 
Wanamaker’s horizon was not bounded by 
the walls of his store. He had taken a 
strong interest in public affairs. During 
the Centennial Exposition he served on its 
board of finance and was very efficient in 
raising the necessary funds. He was 
chairman, also, of the Bureau of Revenue 
and of the Press Committee. He had 
acted as chairman of the Citizens’ Relief 
Committee for the Irish Famine Sufferers, 
and the Yellow Fever Sufferers of the 
South. He was a member of bank boards 
and trust companies, on the board of direc- 
tors of several benevolent associations. 

In fact, it was not long before this mer- 
chant was going to make another aston- 
ishing move. He was going to leave his 
million-a-year business, and devote his re- 
markable executive abilities to the service 
of his country and his fellow-men. What 
he did, and how well he did it, will be told 
in the following chapter. 


POLITICAL HONCRS. 


the sinews of war. These sinews of war 
were the subscriptions of money that they 
raised. For, money is used in political 
campaigns to convince the doubtful voter 
(sometimes with torch-light processions 
and brass bands, but oftenest now with 
the argument of cold facts,) and to keep 
the stalwart voter true to his allegiance; 
hundreds of thousands of dollars are thus 
spent by national, state and district. com- 
mittees for these purposes by the two 
parties.” 

It may be here stated that after much 
urging, Mr. Wanamaker had become a 
member of the National Republican Ad- 
visory Committee and had displayed wn- 
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precedented energy in raising funds for 
campaign expenses. His own contribution 
was $10,000. 

Continuing the narrative, Mr. Cushing 
says: “As soon as President Harrison 
was elected it was generally believed and 
cordially acquiesced in by the rank and 
file of Republicans everywhere, that two 
men surely, of all who were mentioned for 
Cabinet positions, would be invited to the 
President’s counsel table. These were 
Mr. Blaine and Mr. Wanamaker. They 
were thus selected in the Republican 
party opinion for two reasons: They 
were fit, the one the world-famed diplo- 
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half an hour before the earliest clerk. 
Without the intervention of an idle mo- 
ment, he remained there until 6 o’clock p. 
m. In fact, it would not have been pos- 
sible for him to have acted otherwise, for, 
thirty years ago he made it a rule not to 
read a newspaper in business hours, or to 
put his hand in his pockets! A rule whieh 
[ believe might be widely copied with 
profit, 

During Mr. Wanamaker’s term of office, 
Mr. Cushing described his methods of man- 
aging the postal department, as follows: 

“He has shaken up the dry _ bones 


amazingly, and he has not been timid 
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matist, and the other the Merchant Prince, 
for the secretaryship of state in the one 
case, and the Postmaster Generalship 


n 
the other; and second, they had been of 
real service in the campaign. Each had 
represented substantial elements that had 
contributed to the President’s election, 
and so party service, as well as fitness, had 
its weight.” 

Into the task of creating a model postal 
service, Mr. Wanamaker threw himself 
with the same untiring energy which had 
characterized his business career. He 
reached his desk, in the building of the 
Postoffice Department in Washington, 


LORE MAL.KET STREET FRONT. 


about it. In the purely executive work 
whieh has fallen to him to do, he has 
simply gone ahead and done it, as his 
wont used to be. He has ealled confer- 
ences of postmasters, inspectors and all. 
He has investigated foreign systems at his 
own expense. Ile has spent his salary, 
probably, upon a personal private secre- 
tary and upon newspaper subscriptions, 
newspaper clippings, postage, ete., in order 
to know fully the public impression and 
wish. He has awarded medals. If the ex- 
aminations for entrance to the service 
were deemed faulty, he did not hesitate 
to say so. He has invited county-seat 
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postmasters to make their visitations. All 
these are little things comparatively. He 
has pushed the larger matters with no 
less energy and boldness.” 

As the result of the four years service 
of ‘the merchant-statesman, the ppstal 
system was placed upon a sound business 
basis and became a model of efficiency 
cgmbined wiith economy. Since its in- 
auguration, the department had probably 
never been left in better condition than 
when Mr. Wanamaker retired from office 
at the end of the Harrison administra- 
tion. 

Returning to his native city, he plunged 
once more into business, and played an 
important part in politics. His recent 
brave fight for the United States Senate 
against Quay, is an example. At a late 
hour he consented to become a candidate 
only because no other upright public man 
dared to run against the banded forces of 
“bossism,” headed by Senator Quay. Mr. 
Wanamaker made a remarkably strong 
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fight, but was overpowered, as he ex- 
pected, by the corruptionists and spoilers. 

Having had an opportunity to study at 
first hand the awful depths to which some 
of our state legislatures have fallen, and 
the rampant methods of bribery employed 
by the most powerful political leaders, it 
is not strange that Mr. Wanamaker’s re- 
cent utterances should contain notes of 
warning. But he is by no means a pessi- 
mist. The newspapers entirely miscon- 
ceived the meaning of his famous speech 
of a few weeks ago, ‘beginning, “The 
country is not prosperous.” It was not 
an attack upon the administration or the 
Republican party as a whole. It was a 
plea addressed to a gathering of Pennsyl- 
vania Republicans to fulfill their ante- 
election pledges. Mr. Wanamaker assured 
me that the idea of starting a new poli- 
tical party had never entered his mind. 
For, this man is more than a merchant, 
more than a politician. Let us look at 
another and greater phase of his career. 


IV. CAPTAINING THE CHRISTIAN HOSTS. 


The keynote of Mr. Wanamaker’s char- 
acter is not found in business or poli- 
tics, but in religion. His faith in God 
dominates his actions both in private and 
public. In this sphere, as in the other, 
his achievements have been simply as- 
tounding. Anything he touches seems at 
once to prosper and grow amazingly. As 
in business he started and now manages 
the largest store in the world, so in relig- 
ion, he started and today superintends 
the largest Sunday Schoo! in the world. 

Thirty-nine years ago he went down in- 
to one of the poorest districts of Phila- 
delphia and, at the risk of his life, opened 
a little missnion Sunday School. Two 
women and twenty-seven children were 
present at the first session, which was 
held in a dingy second story room. ‘They 
sat as best they could on boards and bricks 
brought up out of the cellar. But like a 
magnet the loving personality of the su- 
perintendent drew in the children. Again 
and again they were compelled to move, to 
tear down and erect new buildings, to ac- 
commodate the incoming multitudes. Like 
a cocoon blossoming out into a beautiful 


butterfly, that little mission school of 
long ago has been gradually transformed 
into one of the largest institutional 
churches in America. It seemed like a 
miracle when on a recent Sunday I visited 
the school and saw a gigantic pile of 
buildings erected at a cost of $350,000, into 
which throngs of young and old were 
streaming. It seemed like fairyland to 
behold that section of the city, once so 
foul, filled with modest yet pretty homes 
owned by the happy occupants. And it 
seemed like nothing but the hand of God 
to see that man who has been the main- 
spring of it all come onto the platform 
and conduct the exercises with the same 
love and tenderness that he displayed in 
that dingy, second story room thirty-nine 
years before. 

The work is now known as Bethany 
Chureh. The two main auditoriums will 
seat 4,820 persons. The attendance at the 
Sunday school ranges from 4,000 to 6,000 
according to the seasons of ‘the year. 
More than 10,000 people frequently worship 
in the building on one Sunday. The 
church has four regular pastors, with the 
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well-known evangelist, Dr. J. Wilbur Chap- 
man as the executive head. A great col- 
lege, a deaconess home, and al] sorts of 
societies and guilds are carried on in 
connection with Bethany, for the pur- 
pose of making the most of the bodies 
and brains as well as the spiritual na- 
tures of the people in the neighborhood. 

Searcely less romantic than Mr. Wana- 
maker’s own career is the story of the up- 
building of this wonderful institution. In 
a recent talk on an anniversary of the 
founding of Bethany, he said: 

“IT do not believe there is anyone here 
who can rise and say he is one cent poorer 
for anything he ever did for the church. 
A large sum for the few feeble folk to 
gather, and clearly the work not of men, 
but of the Lord Himself. The story of the 
people’s enthusiasm and sacrifices to build 


‘this house, if it could be told, what a 


book it would make! Who shall ever 
know, but the Lord Himself, of the pray- 
ing, self-sacrificing souls of the people 
that were given to this work. It seems 
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that it was the same spirit as of the sol- 
diers of Valley Forge days, when they were 
giving their very lives for their country. 
Did not many a scholar and teacher go 
without meals at times, to save for the 
church? How well I remember it all. 
The people then did without new dresses 
and they would send the money up to the 
desk on the Sabbath, and say: ‘This was 
intended for a new dress or a new coat, 
but we want it to go into the walls of the 
building.’ I remember one instance, and 
perhaps there are others that I cannot 
recall, where, for a long time one of the 
girls had been saving to buy a watch, but 
she could not do it; the church was dearer 
to her than her own personal comfort and 
pride, and that watch money is somewhere 
in the walls of this property. They would 
send their rings and breast-pins and little 
trinkets, and many a product of the 
brain and hand wag made and sold to 
swell the building fund. Was not the Sun- 
day School tower—from which we have 
just heard the ringing of the church bell 
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—was not the tower built through buckets 
of bones gathered by Ella Hurst, a little 
infant school scholar, who heard her 
teacher say a little child can do something 
for God? 

“You remember the story, how she won- 
dered what she could do. She saw a man 
going along gathering bones; she asked 
some one what he did with them, and she 
was told that they were sold for money. 
She started out and gathered enough bones 
to earn a dollar, and brought the little 
gold dollar to the building fund, And the 
story became known to the superintendent 
of the infant room; she told it to a little 
girl who wrote a poem telling the sweet 
story. I have a copy of it still. It was 
printed and sold, and several hundred 
dollars came from it, and all the money 
that laid the stones of the spire came from 
the influence of that one little girl. Why, 
it is likea romance! It is not possible for 
me, tonight, in the time I have, to gather 
instances of the twenty-seven years’ life 
of Bethany; it would make a book of many 
volumes, and take a longer time for the 
reading of it than you would imagine.” 

The most unique and remarkable feature 
of “Wanamaker’s Sunday School,” as the 
church is still often called, is his own 
class. It is called the “Bible Union.” It 
numbers 2,026 adults. It fills the main au- 
ditorium of the huge church. There are 
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frequently over 2,500 attendants. For the 
past twenty years the attendance has 
probably exceeded 1,000 weekly. After 
opening, in one’ building, the regular 
school, according to an “order of worship 
form,” which has been copied throughout 
Christendom, Mr. Wanamaker goes into 
another building, in which his class has 
assembled, and for an hour applies the 
truths of the lesson to the hearts and lives 
of his hearers. A happy form of greeting 
is used in both departments. As the su- 
perintendent steps forward to open the 
regular school, he says: “Good afternoon.” 
\ great wave of sound then rolls to the 
platform as more than two thousand 
voices answer, “Good afternoon, Mr. Wan- 
amaker.” 

The pleasant custom is repeated in the 
Bible Union, without the use of the lead- 
er’s name. 

Mr. Wanamaker aims to come into per- 
sonal contact with each member of the 
Bible Union. He urges them to write him 
during the week in regard to the difficul- 
ties they meet with in daily life; or to 
ask him questions about spiritual things 
they wish to understand more fully. The 
former class of letters he answers through 
the mail, the latter, he usually answers 
publicly, before the class on Sunday after- 
noons, that all may profit by the explana- 
tion of common perplexities. The super- 
intendent knows every one of the 4,000 
regular attendants at Bethany by name! 
When scholars leave the city and return 
after years of absence, Mr. Wanamaker 
calls them by their first names and displays 
an intimate acquaintance with their past 
history! 

What a procession of marchers, what an 
army would be made, if all those were 
gathered together who have attended Mr. 
Wanamaker’s Sunday School since its be- 
Tf, on the Judgment Day all 
those who have been benefited by Bethany 
and its superintendent are asked to raise 


ginning! 


their hands, what a myriad of palms will 
be uplifted! 

Nothing except sickness—and he hardly 
knows what that means in his own case— 
or excessive distance can keep Mr. Wana- 
maker away from Bethany on Sabbath. 
It is a striking proof of his Christian char- 
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acter that during his four years service in 
Washington, he always returned to Phila- 
ddelphia on Saturday, taught his Bible 
Union on Sunday, and returned to his gov- 
ernment duties on Monday morning 
Moreover, he is never too busy to attend 
the mid-week prayer meeting! Hearken 
to that ye business and professional men! 

3ut the great merchant does not con- 
fine his religious activity entirely to Beth- 
any. He is interested in almost all the 
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that he was the most popular person on 
the grounds. I have rarely seen his equal 
as a presiding officer. He ruled the body, 
which was filled with famous parliament- 
arians, with firmness yet with a pleasantry 
which put all present in a good humor. 
le improved every moment at the as- 
sembly just as elsewhere. I don’t believe 
he could be idle if he tried. When he es- 
caped from the Moderator’s chair, he was 


immediately off for Chicago to address 
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Christian charities in Philadelphia and es- 
pecially in the world-wide work of the Y. 
M. C. A. One who knows him well, re- 
cently said: “Mr. Wanamaker gives a for- 
tune every year to private charities.” 

At the General Assembly of the Presby- 
terian Church held a few weeks ago at 
Eagle Lake, Indiana, Mr. Wanamaker was 
chosen Vice-Moderator. I was present 
at the convention, and will venture to say 
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half a dozen congregations in as many 
different churches and halls; or he sped 
away in a carriage to visit his former Indi- 
ana home, and at the same time talk to 
two or three gatherings of old neighbors; 
or he hurried to Warsaw and _ near-by 
towns to tell them about the present needs 
of Christianity and our country. His 
words to the thousands he addressed were 


a warning against the ever-increasing god- 
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lessness and corruption in our land. Lov- 
ingly, earnestly, as a brother he plead 
with his hearers. He said in part: 

“The year 1897 has not brought much 
peace to the world. Everywhere there is 
controversy. There is strife in Cuba, in 
the land of the Pharoahs and in the east, 
where the sullen, savage sultan reigns. 
Russia is uneasy and many of the coun- 
tries are watching, to make a United 
States of Europe, provided all could be 
annexed to any one of the nations. This is 
a time of great stress and anxiety. In 
the new world we are wrought up or borne 
down by political, intellectual, commercial 
and even spiritual conflicts. The oll 
world is tangled up in boundary disputes. 
The men of the new world are drifting 
about on social and financial questions. 
They are groping in the daytime and tos- 
sing sleeplessly at night in their anxiety 
about the future. The grate is full of fuel, 
but some one is needed to light it and get 
most out of the flame. 

“May not the whole trouble be that we 
are living too low. One poor, distracted 
man talks to another. Instead of doing 
this, why eannot we look upward to a 
common Father? We are talking too low. 
Who tries to understand the Bible these 
days? Let the world read the Bible anew. 
It is inspiration, not information, the world 
needs, 

“IT make bold to say tonight, in the 
friendliest spirit, that we do not believe 
that God will come down and talk to us. 
If we did so believe, the scales would fall 


V. A BUSY LIFE AND 


After journeying half across the con- 
tinent to see this man of Solomon-like 
wealth and wisdom; after studying the 
methods by which he manages his Phila- 
delphia and New York stores (for he has 
recently purchased the great establishment 
started by A. T. Stewart;) after visiting 
his beautiful country seat; after talking 
with the merchant about his life and 
work; then was I ready to exclaim, like 
the Queen of Sheba at beholding Solomon’s 
glory, “The half was never told me.” 

The merchant received me courteously, 
and promised to assist me as much as 
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from our eyes and the bitterness would 
leave our hearts. This is another way of 
saying we do not believe the Bible. There 
are chapters and whole books we do not 
learn because of our unbelief. 

“The problem of true living is solved in 
the Bible, but we are afraid to bring it in 
our legislative halls, in our city govern- 
ment and in our social life. By not doing 
this, we come out short on happiness and 
blessings. 

“We don’t believe in the Bible. We have 
not got the key to it. We don’t eatch its 
true meaning. We see the great voting 
people of this world, that makes no choice 
between men, but who allow the political 
worm to move as it pleases and to carve 
out legislation which controls business. 
People do not believe in the Bible, or they 
would send men—churehmen—to the leg- 
islature to make their laws. Are we to 
allow one man to be a convention in an 
entire state, to call the convention, to pass 
resolutions by himself for himself, to then 
nominate himself and adjourn himself? 
This is the way the great American na- 
tion has been doing, without a thought of 
sending people to the legislature that love 
the church, that advocate temperance and 
the cause of Christ. Is this plain talking? 
Is it not the truth? If our thoughts were 
on the uplifted Christ, the church of God 
would make itself felt in the world. Be 
trustful and work for God, so that the 
tumult and the restlessness will die away 
in peace in our own land and will bring 
prosperity to the nation.” 


A BEAUTIFUL HOME. 


possible in my work of gathering material 
for this article. Notwithstanding his 59 
fifty-nine years, his figure is strong, and 
straight as an arrow. He seems nearer 
forty than sixty years of age. He is 
rather above medium height. He wore a 
blue sack coat, dark pants, white check 
vest, turn-down collar and black tie. He 
has aspecia] fondness for the “check” 
vest, wearing one constantly. His head 
is large and crowned with silken brown 
hair tinged with gray just above the ear- 
tips. His cheeks are ruddy and often 
flushed with blood called to the brain by 
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his perpetual planning and _ scheming. 
His eyes are large, gray and tender. His 
mouth is small and has a certain pucker 
that reveals an invincible will. His whole 
person betokens a rare balance of thought 
and action. While one moment with half 
closed eyes he appears a prince of dream- 
ers, the next a quick twitch of mouth and 
poise of head makes him look like a king 
of doers, 

Mr. Wanamaker’s working day is about 
as follows: Rises before 6 a. m. Takes 
a short walk or ride on horseback before 
breakfagt at 6:30. (Kats little at all 
times. Arrives at his office on the Juniper 
street side of his store at 8:15. Spends an 
hour in looking over and answering let- 
ters. His rule is to answer each letter re- 
ceived as quickly as_ possible. Receives 
callers and confers with his chief man- 
agers until noon. He is famous for his 
courteousness to callers, and also for his 
quick yet pleasant method of dismissing 
them to make room for others. During 
the noon hour he often attends business, 
political or religious meetings of one kind 
or another. Takes a light lunch in a pri- 
vate room in a corner of the store with 
his son or some. distinguished guest. 
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Vegetables and fruit constitute his prin- 
cipal articles of diet. He rarely drinks tea 
or coffee. This summer, his son being 
absent in Europe, Mr. Wanamaker usually 
spends the afternoon in that gentleman’s 
office, seeing only the most urgent callers, 
and actively supervising the work of the 
fifty-four different departments. [He 
walks much, also, about the store, speak- 
ing a kind word here, overseeing that al- 
teration there, always watchful, alert, 
planning, organizing, scheming. “Think- 
ing! thinking! thinking!” might be taken 
as the supreme characteristic of the man 
from the physical standpoint. Leaves the 
store about 6:30. Has dinner at 7. Spends 
the evening in conversation with family or 
friends, in reading or quiet recreation, or 
possibly returns to the city to deliver an 
address. 

During the summer and fall he lives at 
“Lindenhurst,” his beautiful country home, 
situated in the midst of the historic Chel- 
ton Hills. A ride of half an hour on the 
Reading railway takes you to Jenkintown, 
Pa., and a mile southward appears the red 
tiling on the cupalo of the great mansion. 
All the rest is hid by hills and forest trees. 
The spot is a veritable “piece of Para- 
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dise.” Nestling quietly among the nat- 
ural and artificial beauties of 100 acres of 
land, is the palace of the Merchant 
Prince. It is of the Queen Anne style of 
architecture, and built of gray stone quar- 
ried on the grounds. Wide, luxurious 
porches surround the building command- 
ing exquisite views in several directions. 
Within, the large breezy rooms are filled 
with treasures of books, pictures, china 
and all sorts of bric-a-brac gathered to- 
gether from almost every country on the 
globe. Just beyond the mansion is the 
stable, where horses and carriages galore 
await the pleasure of the Wanamaker 
family. But it would be useless to at- 
tempt to describe the herds of blooded 
cows, of deer, the dozen greenhouses, the 
beautiful dairy building, the electrie light 
plant, and the innumerable other natural 
and artificial beauties of the lawn and 
grounds. Truly, like Solomon of old, he 
has everything the heart could desire! 

But the chief treasures of the merchant 
are not his luxuries, but his stalwart and 
successful sons, his talented and loving 
daughters, and his faithful and devoted 
wife. His two sons are partners in his 
business. The older lives in Philadelphia, 
and manages the financial department of 
the establishment. The younger lives in 
Paris, where he operates the importing of 
European goods for the firm. The eldest 
of Mr. Wanamaker’s daughters married 
Mr. B. H. Warburton, the editor and pro 
prietor of “The Philadelphia Evening 
Telegraph.” ‘The youngest daughter is un- 
married. 

Mrs. Wanamaker is not a _ “society 
woman.” When not entertaining distin- 
guished guests at Lindenhurst or their 
city home, she devotes her time to charit 
able work or to visiting in the Bethany 
Church neighborhood. 

An intimate friend of Mr. Wanamaker’s 
speaks as follows of his home life: 
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“Always, Mr. Wanamaker has made a 
point of leaving his business cares behind 
him when he entered his home, and do- 
ing this has kept him young and given, 
when there, his happy, thoughtless mo- 
ments. It is no unusual sight to see him 
running nimbly over the lawn of his beau- 
tiful home at Jenkintown, a crowd of 
laughing young people in hot pursuit; and 
a lively chase he leads them before he is 
caught—if he is caught. 

“This country home, you know, is par- 
ticularly dear to both Mr. and Mrs. Wana- 
maker, and there the happiest hours in 
his busy life are spent among the flowers 
and trees and birds. It is his custom, 
when at home, to rise early each morn- 
ing and spend a few minutes at least 
walking about the grounds. He says it 
makes the day easier when he carries some 
of the morning freshness into his office 
with him. For everyone, from the old flag- 
man at the station to the dogs about the 
place, he has a kindly greeting when he 
meets them, and they all feel better for 
having seen and spoken to him. 

“Tt is a custom of Mr. Wanamaker’s to 
invite his Bible class each year to spend a 
day with him at Lindenhurst. This day, he 
keeps free from business, and he gives his 
whole time to the entertainment of his 
guests, many of whom never see the 
couniry at any other time, and look for- 
ward to this visit from year to year. Th> 
beautiful grounds present a most festive 
appearance upon this yearly fete day; 
swings hang from the trees and games of 
tennis and croquet dot the lawns, while 
everywhere groups of happy people wan- 
der about, to many of whom, as one old 
woman once remarked, ‘Tt seems like Par- 
adise. They have a dinner in the woods 
and a short talk from the host; and then 
they go home in the cool of the evening to 
look forward to next year, when they will 


enjoy it all over again.” 


VI. SECRETS OF HIS SUCCESS. 


To me, the most interesting question 
about such a person as Mr. Wana- 
maker, is this: “Where did he get his 
power?” “What is the origin of his great 
strength of mind and soul?” ‘What cual- 


ities did he have when a boy, and what 

elements of character has he acquired?” 
With these thoughts in my mind I went 

to Mr. Wanamaker one morning, and said: 
“Where did you get the inspiration to 
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A GLIMPSE OF THE GROUNDS AT LINDENHURST, 


achieve so mightily? Where did you get 
that something that has ever spurred you 
onward to new endeavor?” 
“From my parents,” he answered calmly. 
“And what was their nationality?” I 
asked, wishing to penetrate as far as pos 
sible into the mystery. 
“My mother was a descendant of the 


French Huguenots, and my father was of 


German lineage.” 

Ah! There was rich light in explanation 
of his thrift on the one hand, and his 
godliness on the other. But I felt that 
these causes alone were insufficient to 
produce the results described above. So I 
said farther: 

“Has there not been some verse or motto 
that has wonderfully helped you?” 

“Yes.” he answered. “ ‘He is a rewarder 
of them that diligently seek him.’ ” 

Ah! TI had found a new source of power 
which might flood with clearness what 
otherwise would remain dark mystery. 

“And have you seen God’s hand leading 


you at any time in the course 


of your 
career?” T asked eagerly. 

“Many times and most distinctly,” said 
he, reverently, “With His help I have 


accomplished tasks which otherwise would 
have been absolutely impossible.” 

Hearken, my readers! Is there not in 
those words the real key to his extraor- 
dinary accomplishments? foo few Christ- 
ians realize that spiritual power is as tan- 
gible and as much at our c?mmand as 
physical or mental power, and a thousand 
times mightier! Wishing to learn more of 
his Christian experiences, T said: 

“How do you usually read the Bible, Mr. 
Wanamaker?” 

“T read it consecutively by books. Se- 
lecting some book or epistle, I read it 
straight through.” 

“When and how much do you read 
daily?” 

“Usually before breakfast. The amount 
varies. Sometimes T can read no more 
than one verse, for it completely fills my 
heart and mind, At other times I read a 
chapter or two, or even a book at one sit- 
ting. I recently read the gospel of Mat- 
thew in that manner. ‘At present I am 
reading Proverbs. It is the best business 
beok ever written.” 

It may be mentioned, also, that Mr. 
Wanamaker conducts family worship in 
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his home each morning before breakfast. 
“Why did you want to become wealthy ?” 
“T did not have what you call a ‘want 
to be wealthy’ ambition,” he answered with 
a peculiar earnestness and tenderness of 
tone.” I wanted to be as helpful as I 
could to those about me.” 


WANAMAKER. 


It is a striking and perhaps significant 
fact, that the three things most closely 
connected with the three phases of Mr. 
Wanamaker’s career have each been the 
largest of its kind, the largest store, the 
largest Sunday school, and the postal de- 
partment, the largest government institu- 
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WANAMAKER’S RECENTLY PURCHASED NEW YORK STORE. 


(Formerly A, T 


“Looking at your life as a whole, what 
do you think is your mission to your day 
and generation?” I asked lastly, and then 
listened to the following noble reply: 

“To do a full day’s work every day in 
the year, and to use its product for the 
uplifting and bettering of my fellow-men.” 


. Stewart & Co.) 


tion. May not this presage that his rare 
executive ability will, some day, be placed 
at the service of the people by his being 
elected the Chief Executive of the largest, 
greatest and most glorious country on the 
face of the globe? 
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THE RECOVERY OF THE LAW. 


BY ANDREW S. DRAPER, PRESIDENT OF THE UNIVERSITY OF ILLINOIS. 


E are apparently in the midst of 

one of those great epoch-making 

transitions which mark off the 
progress of the race into cycles; and we are 
in it with the greatest experiment in 
purely democratic government that the 
world has ever seen. 

New conditions with which we are all 
familiar are changing the life and feelings 
of the masses in all parts of the world. 
This is so to a larger degree in our own 
country than in any other. The American 
people know little of the conserving force 
of established usage; and, moreover, that 
is More specially and naturally so in the 
mighty region west of the Alleghanies than 
in the older states on the Attlantie sea- 
board. And, although the East does not 
yet realize it, that great region has in re- 
cent years acquired the centre of control in 
the affairs of the nation. Individualism is 
stronger and seems to be let loose. The 
man who has once moved is ready to move 
again. Communication and transportation 
are rapid. The people know more and 
want more than in other days. They or- 
ganize more quickly and completely than 
their fathers did. We are surely in a 
great movement among the world’s people 
induced by mighty progress in scientific 
knowledge and by new economic condi- 
tions. The whole world is tending towards 
a different manner of life. The movement 
is well nigh universal, and we are in the 
storm-centre of it. And great movements 
are always attended by marked uncertain- 
ty and confusion. 

We too commonly forget what a vast en- 
terprise our venture in government really 
is. History does not record a similar ex- 
periment which has been successful. Of 
course I do not forget the instances in 
which republics have survived for a sea- 
son, and I do not fail to observe the head- 
way which the masses have made towards 
more control in their affairs so apparent 
throughout the world. But yet the fact re- 
mains that the only pure democracies 


which have long endured have been so 
small, have had so few people and so little 
territory, and have been so homogeneous 
that they can hardly be cited as proof of 
the ability of a mighty, rapidly growing, 
heterogeneous people in a new land to gov- 
ern themselves. We read of many revolu- 
tions where the people have broken the 
bonds which were holding them in servi- 
tude to superstitions, to greed, or to the 
kingly power, and we have seen so-called 
democracies result from such revolutions. 
There are some such fabrics upon the earth 
now, but such as have been have continued 
only for a time because the people lacked 
the conservative force to a degree which 
could hold a nation together. Names are 
misleading. A real republic cannot be 
held together by external forces. The 
kingly power may be present under more 
names than one. England, just celebrated 
the long-ago coronation of her gracious 
and venerable queen, is more of a democra- 
ey and more secure of popular freedom, 
than is France with her executive appoint- 
ed by 'the alleged representatives of her 
people. There is surely enough in history 
to atitack our self-complacency and keep us 
alert. 

In the midst of all the confusion incident to 
new economic conditions and another cyclic 
movement towards a different manner of life, 
our democratic institutions are being put to 
their severest test. 

There are some very deep-seated and 
subtle reflections in the minds of the 
American masses. Compared with the sub- 
ject of these reflections, such matters as 
the tariff and the coinage, boundary lines 
between savage states, and the annexation 
of the islands of the sea, sink into insignifi- 
cance; for the inquiry concerns nothing 
less than the fundamental rights of man- 
kind, and the disposition and power of our 
system of government to enforce them. 
And a matter of such moment is not to be 
put aside because some men and women 
are provokingly wrong-minded, hot- 
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headed and _ intemperate of speech. 

We have many disappointed ones in our 
midst. Our national claims have _ been 
large and, to many, misleading. Millions 
have been attracted by the brilliant spec- 
tacle and by strong assurances of personal 
gain. They have been looking for an easy 
way to get a fortune; they have known 
little of our physical, intellectual and 
moral freedom; they have been confused 
by much loose talk about personal equal- 
ity, When there is no such ‘thing; they have 
been unable to enter into the spirit of our 
institutions; they have not found what 
they came after; they are disappointed 
and chagrined; but their number js not 
large enough, nor their arm strong enough, 
to be dangerous, 

There is some corruption of the suffrage 
and some defilement of official places by 
abhorrent forces; perhaps it is growing; 
it may well be doubted if there is as much 
as is commonly supposed; and it is against 
the history and traditions of the Saxon 
race to break down with its public under- 
takings by reason of skulking iniquities. 

There is relatively little socialism and an- 
archism among our people. Such sophisims 
d= not find nourishment in our soil. 

We need fear none of these things: they 
may be vexatious, but not dangerous. We 
are strong enough to take care of the 
troublesome classes if we are strong 
enough to give adequate protection and 
equal opportunity to the well-meaning, 
news-reading, wage-earning masses. The 
injuries that menace us are deeper than 
any that can be inflicted by disappoint- 
ment, corruption, or the vagaries of the 
unproductive ones: they go to the very 
heart of the compacts and understandings 
which hold the people together in our civic 
state. 

To an extent apparent nowhere else in 
the world the American people have felt 
that the government was their govern- 
ment; that they had created it and that 
they could change it; that they had the 
power and could make it just what they 
would. They have believed that the boy 
who was at the bottom of the ladder to- 
day, had an equal chance to be at the top 
of it tomoryaw. The average man is 
either coming te have doubts about all 
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this, or he is at least coming to feel that 
some very decisive and general action is 
necessary to keep it so. 

Confidence is vital to good government 
and good citizenship. If there is anything 
that will embitter a man and make a bad 
citizen of him, it is the impression that 
without money or influence, which he does 
not possess, he cannot get a fair show 
under a government made by himself and 
his associates for himself and for them. 
It is impossible for him to believe that in 
truth and in fact all men stand equal be- 
fore the law, when he thinks that his labor 
is not fairly rewarded and that men grow 
rich upon his toil, not through economic 
laws or government statutes which accord 
with them, but through over-reaching in 
defiance of law or favoritism supported by 
law. It is exceedingly difficult for one to 
be a cheerful spirited, right minded citizen 
when the conduct of public officers and rep- 
resentatives disgraces him, and when both 
the influence and the safeguard of the in- 
dividual citizen are apparently breaking 
down. 

Reverence for the law is the essence of 
good citizenship and the security of the 
state. The living law, flowing from the 
basic principles of God’s justice, nourished 
by the world’s best blood, sanctified by the 
world’s deepest sorrows, guided by exper- 
ience and inspired by hope, always support- 
ing the weak and always opposing the 
strong, adapting itself to continually 
changing conditions, as flexible as life 
and as certain as the infinite truth, is the 
holy life current of a self-governing statte. 
The living law, interpreted with slow wis- 
dom and applied with uniformity and sol- 
emnity, is at once the security and the in- 
spiration of good citizenship. 

And respect for the law is breaking down. 
It is breaking down because legislative action 
is governed by caprice and by unworthy com- 
binations, and attended by tumult and wp- 
roar. Itis breaking down because the enact- 
ments are so numerous and so involved that 
we cannot comprehend them. It is breaking 
down because the laws are not evenly and 
speedily administered. 

The feeling is coming to be common that 
the law is on sale; that any one with keen- 
ness and experience and money can pro 
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America. He was born in Westford, New York, in the vear 1848. He re- 
cetved his education in the public schools, Albany Academy, and the law de- 
partment of Union University. He practised law in the citv of Albany for 
thirteen vears, beginning in 1871. From ’78 to ’81 be was a member of the 
city board of education and in the latter vear was elected to a seat in the New 
York state legislature. President Arthur appointed him a member of the 
Court of Commissioners of Alabama claims. For two vears he sat in this 
court while over 2000 cases were tried. From 1886 to 1892 he held the office 
of State Superintendent of public instruction for New York. 

President Draper has published nearly a score of treatises, including 
‘*What ought the Public Schools to do?’ ‘‘How can tt be done?’’ ‘‘-A Teach- 
ing Profession’; ‘‘The Legal Status of the Public Schools.’’ In 1895 Mr. 


Draper accepted the presidency of the University of Illinois, which position he 


now occuptes. 
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cure the enactment of almost any proposi- 
tion in law at the hands of the municipal, 
county, state and federal legislatures, and 
that the interests of the people are safer 
when these bodies are not in session; and 
the feeling is likewise common that any 
one with keenness and money can indefi- 
nitely delay or entirely overturn the ex- 
pressed purpose of the written law. The 
logical sequence is that citizens do not 
stand equal before the law, and that mere 
sharpness, rather tthan right or substan- 
tial worth, is the touchstone of success. 

A friendless wretch steals an overcoat 
and in a few days is on his way to prison 
for it; another wretch misapplies a half 
million dollars of the funds of a state uni- 
versity and is acquitted. The object les- 
son is a sorry one. 

A sheriff tamely gives over a prisoner 
to a murderous death by an infuriated 
mob, in the very heart of that Old North- 
West Territory dedicated to religion, edu- 
cation and freedom; when the sheriff of 
other days, appreciating the proud tradi- 
tions, the high powers, and the great re- 
sponsibilities of his office, would have de- 
fended his prisoner with his own life and 
exemplified to the masses the majesty of 
the law. The officer who has sought the 
trust and sworn to uphold the law has 
played false. He has helped, above any 
other, to break down the law. 

The railroads of Illinois are threatened 
by legislation making a uniform reduc- 
tion of passenger tariffs. The people want 
low passenger tariffs, but they are not 
fools and they want the railroads success- 
fully operated. Upon any fair presenta- 
tion of the facts they would support tar- 
iffs sufficient to pay reasonable returns 
wpon investments and afford satisfactory 
service. If that is not so, then there is no 
security in our common citizenship, and 
we are infinitely worse off than many of 
us believe. But the roads do not show the 
facts. They avoid discussion. They make 
no appeal to the people. It is either be- 
cause the facts would hurt them, or be- 
cause experience tells them they can gain 
their ends more surely by methods which 
degrade official places and break down the 
law. 

Three years ago we were all amazed at 


the power of a combination of labor organ- 
izations, called The American Railway 
Union, to tie up nearly all the trunk lines 
of railway in the country. All at once, 
under the orders of one man, the great 
highways of travel and traffic were para- 
lyzed. It was accomplished almost wholly 
by the organized withdrawal of the labor 
necessary to operate them. Public incon- 
venience ensued. The troublesome ele- 
ments were attracted to the scene. There 
was menace to new men who were put on 
in place of the old ones, It was necessary, 
by armed force and without a moment’s 
hesitation, to set the wheels in’ motion, 
and it was done. But other things were 
done which went farther to break down the 
doctrine of one law for all than any other 
event which has transpired since equality 
of right began to grow out of the thought 
and valor of the Saxon race. 

The labor organizations have come to 
stay. They are legitimate. Their plans 
are being systematized. Generally speak- 
ing, their operations have been orderly; 
certainly they have been free, in late years, 
from the violence common in the early 
days, both here and abroad. Obviously 
calculated to attract the shiftless and the 
worthless, and to provoke disorder when- 
ever they make a move, still it seems clear 
that the leaders have sought to minimize 
this and to confine their acts within the 
limits set by the laws of the land. Per- 
haps this great railway union was playing 
at sharp tactics; perhaps the greater num- 
ber of its members were as patriotic as we; 
perhaps there were wives and babies to 
urge them on; perhaps they felt that they 
must make a stand of some kind or be 
ground to powder; perhaps they were fol- 
lowing some of the sharp practice acts of 
the great railway corporations. What- 
ever there may be of that, there is no rea- 
son to believe that they designed to dis- 
turb publie order, or that they did not in- 
tend to aet within the law as they were ad- 
vised of its terms: and there is reason for 
saying that judges of exalted station held 
themselves at the call of their opponents; 
that they invoked statutes never under- 
stood to apply to such circumstances; that 
they twisted technical language in a 
manner altogether unprecedented; that 
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they inaugurated legal proceedings and ex- 
ercised legal powers never before known 
to the judicial practice of the country. 
The outcome of it all is that the millions 
who constitute the great labor organiza- 
tions, and the other millions who are nat- 
urally allied with them, believe, to a man, 
that the railroads are operated for selfish 
and not for public ends, and that they treat 
the natural claims of labor and the funda- 
mental rights of the people with reckless 
indifference because of the political and 
moneyed influence which they exert in the 
legislatures, the courts, and the adminis- 
trative offices of the country. Mhe point 
ought to be seen, that the proceedings 
at Grand Crossing were participated in, or 
approved by millions of citizens who had 
come to believe that there was a lack of 
equality under the law by reason of some 
subtle and far reaching influence, and who 
therefore lacked confidence in the judicial 
spirit of the highest tribunals of the land. 

We have had a more recent and perhaps 
a more striking exemplification of this 
spirit of dissatisfaction. In the last presi- 
dential election the oldest and one of the 
greatest of our political parties adopted a 
platform declatory of this wide-spread 
discontent and at variance with the his- 
toric doctrines for which that party has 
stood for an hundred years. Political plat- 
forms are constructed to gather votes: 
the declarations of a leading party certain- 
ly reflect a public opinion that has made 
much headway and gained a strong foot- 
hold. The democratic party did not elect 
its candidate, because, if for no other rea- 
son the more deliberate citizens thought 
its utterances were too drastic, and be- 
cause the greater number thought it would 
be a wound to the national honor to adopt 
them, as well as because the personal 
qualities of Mr. McKinley appealed to the 
masses; yet the surprising fact remains 
that nearly half the people of the country 
affirmed the strongest declarations that 
legislation is made to favor the rich, and 
that people who live by the sweat of their 
brows do not have a fair show in the 
eourts. And it is obvious that many others 
believe this, who, for reasons satisfactory 
to themselves, did not think it wise to de- 
clare it by their votes. 


Perhaps 1 have wasted time in offering 
proofs of the manifest dissatisfaction at 
the way things are going in the city halls, 
‘apitols, court houses, and administrative 
offices of the country. A word, and only a 
word, as to what has produced it and who 
is responsible for it. It is idle to lose faith 
in the people or to bring any wholesale 
charge against public men or the managers 
and agents of our political organizations, 
All of the great writers upon the Science 
of Government,—the ardent critics as well 
as the enthusiastic supporters of the dem- 
ocratie principle, agree that it has been 
developed’ steadily and healthfully, and 
that it will endure. The people are worthy 
of more reliance than ever before in the 
world’s history. The people have never 
failed in great progressive movements, 
and all the evidences go to show that they 
are keenly alive to the present exigency 
and sternly determined to give relief. Men 
and their methods result from conditions. 
The much condemned politicians are kind- 
ly, generous, genuine, quick-witted men 
who drift into the leadership of parties be- 
cause they are so, and who never lose an 
opportunity to do a favor for another, and 
who would be the foremost and the most 
vigorous to bear the arms and follow the 
flag of their country in time of need. If 
you will canvass the public men who are 
in the legislatures and administrative 
offices, you will find that substantially 
the whole number regret the conditions 
and would welcome relief. They are borne 
down and overrun by the irresistible eager- 
ness of moneyed interests and the politica] 
influence of incorporated power. The 
great business interests which have made 
American development such a _ brilliant 
spectacle to the world have been breaking 
down the orderly transaction of our public 
business, and the brightest men of the 
world who are behind these enterprises 
are so overcome by their uncontrollable 
energy that they are scarcely sensible of 
it. 

There is a mighty force at work in the 
affairs of this nation with which no other 
nation ever had to contend in anything 
like equal measure. It is the more difficult 
to withstand because it has done so much 
for us. It is the force which has been gen- 
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erated by the joint action of vigorous, en- 
terprising, uncontrollable ambition on the 
one hand, and enormous sums of money on 
the other. It is hesitating at nothing, its 
only watchword is “Success.” Men whose 
names are the synonyms of honor and in- 
tegrity; men whose bright words will ever 
be music to the ear, and whose acts as in- 
dividuals and private citizens will always 
be above reproach; men who set and keep 
the wheels of progress in motion, are by 
their joint action producting most damag- 
ing results. If they do not intend to pro- 
duce such results the fact remains that 
they are producing them. Experts tell us 
that men may be perfectly sane upon all 
subjects but one and perfectly insane upon 
that one. It is certainly so in the post- 
graduate stages of business life. 

There is too much bribery at the polls 
and too much corruption in the legisla- 
tures, but I am glad to believe that there 
is less of it than is commonly supposed. 
It is not the cooks and but’ers, nor indeed 
the private soldiers in an army,who can sel] 
a battle. The payment of enormous sums 
of money to political generals, the mar- 
shaling of large bodies of men to the sup- 
port of a ticket, constitute in our day and 
generation the consideration for the sale 
of the law. One political camp will make 
small objections to the fervid speeches 
which a railroad president may make for 
the other camp, provided the contributions 
do not go with the speeches. The old 
sources of revenue,—the systematic assess- 
ment of office holders for the support of 
political campaigns—have largely disap- 
peared; they were comprised of small pay- 
ments for personal favors; but a new and 
a more prolific one has come; it comes 
from vast resources in payment for govern- 
ment favor and immunity; and it is more 
insidious and hurtful in its results. The 
old way belittled the individual citizen and 
produced a sycophantic and to some ex- 
tent an imcompetent public service. The 
new way is undermining the fundamental 
rights of the citizen and demoralizing the 
functions and operations of our public life. 
The nation at large is responsible. The 
change is the result of unparalleled enter- 
prise of unprecedented growth, and of that 
unappeasable zeal characteristic of our 


busy, hustling generation, and which sac- 
rifices everything else for gain. 

The caution is doubtless unnecessary, 
but it is certainly to be hoped that you 
will not think that the conditions which 
have prevailed in the public life of the 
country, while your own lives were open- 
ing to their maturity, were natural. Their 
indefinite continuance would send us back 
to the dark days when force and intrigue 
ruled the world, and doubt and dread sat 
at every camp fire. But their indefinite 
continuance is impossible because incom- 
patible wilth the steadily progressive and 
eternal plan. He who holds the heavenly 
bodies in equipoise, He who keeps all matt- 
ter and all invisible forees and all life in 
rhythmic motion, does not overlook the 
affairs of men. Great events move in cy- 
cles, and sueceeding cycles are upon ad- 
vancing planes. Great advances have us- 
ually come through great disturbances. 
You will live to see that it is the unexpect- 
ed that happens, that causes frequently 
produce very unlooked-for results, and 
that time is likely to set things a little 
more than even. And you will come to ap- 
preciate how the life of one generation is 
predicated upon, although it may be an 
improvement upon the life of the genera- 
tion gone before; how the right endures 
while the wrong vanishes away; how 
things come to naught unless they square 
with the cardinal lines which God has laid 
down upon the consciousness of men; and 
how the stream of reform becomes an over 
powering river when it finds the channel 
marked out by the intelligence and the 
better nature of the human race. 

No, do not think that the derangements 
which you have witnessed are any part of 
the normal progress of government by the 
people. They are only the natural prod- 
uets of unusual causes which enforce the 
vital importance of fundamental princi- 
ples and accentuate the value of the inher- 
itance transmitted by the fathers. Do not 
fail to note the quickness of the masses to 
recognize the starting of false processes 
and to discern the invasion of common 
rights. And do not doubt the purpose 
and the power of the people to cherish 
and to apply either what Chatham called 
the three great statutes of the English 
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constitution or what our fathers estab- 
lished as the guiding principles of our 
American public life. 

The conditions are ripe for the recovery 
and the restoration of the law. It is upon 
this generation to drive ignorance, un- 
blushing greed, official huckstering and 
brutal thuggism out of the temples of our 
political life. We are to restore discus- 
sion to our representative assemblies. We 
are not to forget the legitimate place and 
functions of parties, but we are to release 
the delegates of the people from the 
thrajdom of any system which is a destroy- 
er of parties and of representative govern- 
ment. We must let managers know that 
we are all in favor of organization, but of 
organization that stands for something be- 
yond plunder and, to some reasonable de- 
gree, lines up with established traditions 
and reflects the sentiments of the people. 
We are to make it clear that legislation is 
to be sympathetic with religion, is to be 
promotive of all the instrumentalities 
which advance the culture of the people, 
is to take care of the troublesome and de- 
fective classes scientifically and, above all, 
is to grant no privileges which invade pri- 
vate rights and are not clearly supported 
by a general call. We are to have one law 
for all. We are to protect wealth gained 
by probity and thrift, and surely we are to 
respect the man who gains it, but we are 
to notify the millionaires and the stock- 
holders and directors in corporations that 
if they undertake to use their millions 
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to gain special favors, and overthrow our 
politica] creed in mad efforts to add other 
millions to their stores, we will punish 
them like any other miscreants who break 
down our laws. We are to uphold the 


judges who have brains and self-repose and 


the judicial spirit, and we are to take down 
the other judges who permit themselves 
to be carried about the country in fine 
style by one of the parties to a pending 
controversy so that they may make orders 
of questionable character for the advan- 
tage of their host, or who do anything else 
than sit with dignity in the temple and ad- 
minister the laws without fear or favor, 
but speedily and completely for all alike. 
We are to hold the villains who defile the 
sources of the law as the most heinous 
of public enemies. We are to have no soft 
sentiment for public officers who betray 
their trusts, but give them a punishment 
above that meted out to the common 
tramps. Substance and merit will not 
much longer be put aside by pertness or 
intrigue. 

The people of this country will reinstate 
the law. 

They will gain new respect for the com- 
mon law, that great memorial of the wis- 
dom and righteousness of the ages; they 
will more carefully guard the new streams 
which let into it; and they will apply it 
with evenness and completeness, so that all 
will have its protection or feel its penalty, 
without regard to birth, station or re- 


sources. 
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CFFICIAL MAP UF ALASKA PREPARED AFTER THE DRAWINGS OF THE GOVERNMENT EXPEDITION OF 1866, 
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I. PLAN AND ROUTE OF THE PARTY. 


A party consisting of Mr. J. Edward 
Spurr and two geologic assistants crossed 
the Chilkoot Pass about the middle of June, 
1896, and passed down the Yukon River in 
a small, roughly built boat, to the crossing 
of Forty-mile Creek. The main purpose of 
the journey was the investigation of the 
gold resources along the upper Yukon, and 
haste was made ito reach the d'strict oc- 
cupied by the gold-bearing formations. 
Most of the available time was devoted to 
the examination of the auriferous rocks 
and gravels. The main object cf the ex- 
pedition having been accomplished, the 
party continued down the river to its 
mouth, and from there procured transpor- 


tation to San Francisco by steamer. 

During the investigation of the gold- 
bearing region, all the creeks and gulches 
which are known to be actually productive 
of gold were visited, although the reaching 
of some of those districts invoived a trip 
of several hundred miles on foot. The area 
reconnoitered is shown on the accompany- 
ing map, and comprises upward of 30,000 
square miles. The examination of such a 
large extent of territory was necessarily 
of the nature of a rapid reconnaissance, 
but the general character and the probable 
economic value of the district were fairly 
well ascertained. A summary of the more 
important facts is given below. 


ll. Td YU<ON GOLD BELT. 


Running in a direction a little west of 
northwest through the territory examined 
is a broad, continuous belt of highly altered 
rocks, which crosses the area actuaily ex 
amined approximately as shown on the 
map. To the east this belt is known to be 
continuous for 100 miles or more in British 
territory. The rocks constituting this belt 
are mostly crystalline schists associated 
with marbles and sheared quartzites, indi- 
eating a sedimentary origin for a large 
part of the series. In the upper part a few 
plant remains were found, which suggest 
that this portion is probably of Devonian 
age. These altered sedimentary rocks 
have been shattered by volcanic action, and 
they are pierced by many dikes of eruptive 
rock. Besides the minor volcanic disturb- 
ances, there have been others on a large 


scale, which have resulted in the formation 
of continuous ridges or mounta‘’n ranges. 
In this process of mountain building the 
sedimentary rocks have been subjected to 
such pressure and to such alteration from 
attendant forces that they have been 
squeezed into the condition of schist, and 
often partly or wholly crystallized, so that 
their original character has in some cases 
entirely disappeared. In summarizing, it 
may be said that the rocks of the gold belt 
of Alaska consist largely of sedimentary 
beds older than the Carboniferous period; 
that these beds have undergone extensive 
alteration, and have been elevated into 
mountain ranges and cut through by a 
variety of igneous rocks. 

Throughout these altered rocks there 


are found veins of quartz often carrying 


{The illustrations forthe articles on the Gold Fields were made from photographs lo ned by the North-American 


Transportation & Trading Co.—Eptror Our Day.) 
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pyrite and gold. It appears that these 
quartz veins were formed during the dis- 
turbance attending the uplift and altera- 
tion of the beds. Many of the veins have 
been cut, sheared, and torn into frag- 
ments by the force that has transformed 
the sedimentary rocks into crystalline 
schist; but there are others, containing 
gold, silver and copper, that have not been 
very much disturbed or broken. These 
more continuous ore-bearing zones have 
not the character of ordinary quartz veins, 
although they contain much silica. In- 
stead of the usual white quartz veins, the 
ore occurs in a sheared and altered zone of 
rock and gradually runs out on both sides. 
So far as yet known, these continuous 
zones of ore are of relatively low grade. 
Concerning the veins of white quartz first 
mentioned, it is certain that most of them 
Which contain gold carry it only in small 
quantity, and yet some few are known to 
be very rich in places, and it is extremely 
probable’ that there are many in which the 


whole of the ore is of comparatively high 


Ill. GOLD 


Since the formation of the veins and 
other deposits of the rocks of the gold belt 
an enormous length of time has elapsed. 
During that time the forces of erosion have 
stripped off the overlying rocks and ex- 
posed the metalliferous veins at the surface 
for long periods, and the rocks of the gold 
belt, with the veins which they include, 
have crumbled and been carried away by 
the streams, to be deposited in w'dely dif- 
ferent places as gravels, or sands, or muds, 
\s gold is the heaviest of all materials 
found in rock, it is concentrated in detri- 
tus which has been worked over by stream 
action; and the richness of ‘the placers de- 
pends upon the available gold supply, the 
amount of available detritus, and the char- 
acter of the streams which carry this detri- 
tus away. In Alaska the streams have been 
carrying away the gold from the metalli- 
ferous belt for a very long period, so that 
particles of the precious metal are found 
in nearly all parts of the Territory. It is 
only in the immediate vicinity of the gold 
bearing belt, however, that the particles of 
gold are large and plentiful enough to re- 


grade. 

No quartz or vein mining of any kind has 
yet been attempted in the Yukon district, 
mainly on account of the difficulty with 
which supplies, machinery, and labor can 
be obtained; yet it is certain that there is 
a vast quantity of gold in these rocks, 
much of w! ich could be profitably extract- 
ed under iavorable conditions. The gen- 
eral character of the rocks and of the ore 
deposits is extremely like that of the gold- 
bearing formations along the southern 
coast of Alaska, in which the Treadwell 
and other mines are situated, and it is 
probable that the richness of the Yukon 
rocks is approximately equal to that of the 
coast belt. It may be added that the re- 
sources of the coast belt have been only 
partially explored. 

Besides the gold found in the rocks of the 
Yukon district, there is reason to expect 
paying quantities of other minerals. De- 
posits of silver-bearing lead have been 
found in a number of localities, and copper 


is also a constituent of many of the ores. 
PLACERS. 


pay working, under present conditions. 
Where a stream heads in the gold belt, the 
richest diggings are likely to be near its 
extreme upper part. 

In this upper part the current is so 
swift that the lighter material and the 
finer gold are carried away, leaving in 
many places a rich deposit of coarse gold 
overlain by coarse gravel, the pebbles be- 
ing so large as to hinder rapid transporta- 
tion by water. It is under such conditions 
that the diggings which are now being 
worked are found, with some unimportant 
exceptions. The rich gulehes of the Forty 
Mile district and of the Birch Creek dis- 
trict, as well as other fields of less import- 
anee, all head in the gold-bearing forma- 
tion, 

A short distance below the heads of 
these guiches the stream valley broadens 
and the gravels contain finer gold more 
widely distributed. Along certain parts of 
the stream this finer gold is concentrated 
by favorable currents, and is often profit- 
ably washed, this kind of deposit coming 
under the head of “bar diggings.” The 
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gold in these more extensive gravels is 
often present in sufficient quantity to en- 
courage the hope of successful extraction 
at some future time, when the work can be 
done more cheaply and with suitable ma- 
chinery. The extent of these gravels which 
are of possible value is very great. As the 
field of observation is extended farther and 
farther from the gold-bearing belt, the 
gold occurs in finer and finer condition, 
until it is found only in extremely small 
flakes, so light that they can be carried 
long distances by the current. 

It may be stated, therefore, as a general 
rule, that the profitable gravels are found 
in the vicinity of the gold bearing rock. 

The gold-bearing belt forms a range of 
low mountains, and on the flanks of these 
mountains, to the northeast and to the 

IV. 


COAL IN 


In the younger rocks which overlie the 
gold-bearing series there are beds of black, 
hard, glossy, very pure lignitic coal. An 
area of these coal-bearing strata lies very 
close to the gold-bearing district, in the 
northern part of the region examined, and 
as the beds of coal are often of consider- 


V. THE CONDITION 


There were probably 2,000 miners in the 
Yukon district during the past season, the 
larger number of whom were actually en- 
gaged in washing gold. Probably 1,500 of 
them were working in American territory, 
although the migra'tion from one district 
to another is so rapid that one year the 
larger part of the population may be in 
American territory and the next year in 

jritish. As a rule, however, the miners 
prefer the American side, on account of the 
difference in mining laws. ‘These miners, 
with few exceptions, were engaged in 
gulch digging, The high price of provis- 
ions and other necessaries raises the price 
of ordinary labor in the mines to $10 per 
day, and therefore no mine which pays less 
than this to each man working can be even 
temporarily handled. Yet, in spite of these 
difficulties, there were probably taken out 
of the Yukon district the past season, 
mostly from American territory, approx- 
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rocks 


southwest, lie various younger 
which range in age from Carboniferous to 
very recent Tertiary, and are made up 
mostly of conglomerates, sandstones, and 
shales, with some voleanic material. These 
rocks were formed subsequent to the ore 
deposition, and therefore do not contain 
metalliferous veins. They have been part- 
ly derived, however, from detritus worn 
from the gold-bearing belt during the long 
period that it has been exposed to erosion, 
and some of them contain gold derived 
from the more ancient rocks and concen- 
trated in the same way as is the gold in the 
present river gravels. In one or two places 
it is certain that these conglomerates are 
really fossil placers, and this source of 
supply may eventually turn out to be very 


important. 


ABUNDANCE. 


able thickness and the coal in some of 
them leaves very little ash and contains 
volatile constituents in considerable 
4mount, it is probable that the coal de- 
posits will become an important factor in 
the development of the country. 


OF MINING. 


imately $1,000,000 worth of gold.* 

An overland route should be surveyed 
and constructed to the interior of Alaska. 
All the best routes which can be suggested 
pass through British territory, and the co- 
operation of the two Governments would 
be mutually beneficial, since the gold belt 
lies partly in British possessions. At the 
present time Mr. Spurr thinks that the 
best route lies from Juneau by way of the 
Chilkat Pass overland to the Yukon at the 
junction with the *Pelly. This trail has 
already been gone over with pack horses by 
a pioneer named Dalton, who reports a 
good grazing country and mo great; obsta- 
cles to overcome. “Phe Chilkat Pass is con- 
siderably lower than the Chilkoot, over 
which the Geological Survey party of 1896 
passed. If a wagon road, or even a good 


‘3 j 

* While during the foltowing season of ’96-'97 it 
is estimated that not frets “than” $5,000,000 “worth of 
gold was mined in this@istrict.—Ed, 
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A WINTER SCENE IN THE MIDST OF THE GOLD BEARING TERRITORY OF ALASKA, 
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horse trail, could be built as indicated, the 
cost of provisions and other supplies would 
be greatly reduced, many gravels now use- 
less could be profitably worked, and em- 
ployment would be afforded for many men. 
With the greater development of placer 
diggings would come the development of 
mines in the bed rock. 

Besides the coal which has been alluded 
to, there is abundant timber throughout 
the whole of the interior of Alaska, 


GOLD FIELDS OF -ALASKA. 


along the valleys of the Yukon. For four 
or five months in the summer, the climate 
is hardly to be distinguished from that of 
the Northern United States—Minnesota 
or Montana, for example; and although 





the winters are very severe, the snowfall 
is not heavy. Work could be carried on un- 
derground throughout the whole of the 
year, quite as well as in the higher moun- 
tains of Colorado. 


Vv). FUTURE DEVELOPEMENT OF ALASKA. 


‘As shown on the map, the area hastily 
examined during the past season is but a 
portion of the great interior of Alaska. 
That gold oceurs over a large extent of 
country has been determined, but the rich- 
ness of the various veins and lodes remain 
to be ascertained by actual mining opera- 
tions. Gold is known to occur in the great 
unexplored region south of the Yukon, be- 
cause of its presence in the wash of the 
streams; and it is quite probable that 
the Yukon gold belt extends to the north 
and west; but this can be determined only 
by further exploration. 

There appeared in the New York Sun of 
Jan, 24, 1897, a description of the unknown 
region lying north of Cooks Inlet, accom- 
panied by a sketch map made by the pros- 


pectors. This map takes in a rather large 
area, and shows that the Alaska Moun- 
tains are broken down north of Cooks In- 
let and that the Sushitna River extends al- 
most directly north 150 miles, when _ it 
branches, one large tributary coming from 
the west and another from the northeast. 
The latter was followed up northward 200 
miles to a large lake. The prospecting 
party report that they found fine gold in 
nearly every pan, and on the upper river 
platinum. The rocks for the last forty 
miles below the falls and above the forks 
of the river are slate, porphyry, and gran- 
ite, many veins of white quartz running 
through the slate. One specimen assayed 
well in silver, copper, and gold. 


Vil. SUMMARY. 


The party traversed the valley of the 
Yukon from the British boundary on the 
east to the mouth of the river on the west. 
All of the known placer deposits were ex- 
amined and the origin of the gold in them 
was traced to the veins of quartz along the 
head waters of the various streams enter- 
ing the Yukon. Sufficient data were se- 
cured to establish the presence of a gold 


belt 300 miles in length in Alaska, which 
enters the Territory near the mouth of 
Forty-mile Creek and extends westward 
across the Yukon Valley at the lower Ram- 
parts. Its further extent is unknown. 

It is the opinion of the geologist in 
charge of the expedition that it is entirely 
practicable to prosecute quartz mining 
throughout the year in this region. 
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A SENATORIAL VIEW OF THE GOLD FEVER. 


THE ADVICE OF A VETERAN OF 


TO THE YOUNG MEN OF TODAY. 


BY SENATOR WILLIAM M. STEWART OF NEVADA. 


ENATOR William M. Stewart, a pio- 
neer of the days of ’49, a mining ex- 
pert, famous far and wide as an ad- 

voeate of the free and unlimited coinage of 
silver, advises adventurous young men to 
go to Klondike. 

A representative of Our Day recently 
ealled upon the Senator at his Washing- 
ton home and obtained from him the fol- 
lowing message to our readers: 

“Undoubtedly there is a great wealth 
of gold in Alaska, but it will take hun- 
dreds of years ‘to exhaust the deposits 
which exist there. The depth of decayed 
vegetable life, combined with ‘the almost 
perpetual snows of that country, will pre- 
sent obstacles which even the powerful 


spirit of enterprise cannot entirely con- 


quer. It will never be like gold mining in 
California and Australia. In those coun- 
tries the mining districts were open and 
the climate most favorable. It was possi- 
ble for even a novice to quickly learn the 
way to select the most promising spots for 
a base of operations. ‘The physical aspect 
of the country was not hidden by snows, 
as in the case of Alaska, and men could 
rapidly gain a knowledge of where the 
most likely places for finding the gold were 
situated. dn Alaska it will be different. 
for there is only a short season in which 
the snows permit a comprehensive idea of 
what the country is. 

“TDhose difficulties will be overcome, how- 
ever. It makes no difference to the true 


miner what the difficulties are. The 
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NEWS FROM HOME BRUUGHT TO A MINING CAMP BY A YUKON RIVER STEAMER. 











432 THE GOLD 
frozen earth and the great snows will not 
deter him from getting at the gold. They 
will build houses and work stubbornly, 
notwithstanding the awful severity of the 
climate, 

“Thousands will perish, because they 
have not the physical nor the moral stam- 
ina to survive. Yet, even this array of 
difficulties should not frighten young men 
who have really determined to seek their 
fortunes in Alaska. If they do not find 
fortunes in the gold fields, there are many 
lines of work opened up by the great gold 
boom. The will be good for the 
West, for it will take young men to that 
country who are filled with the spirit of 
enterprise, and these young men _ will 
make a place for themselves, even if they 
do not find enough in Alaska to bring them 
wealth. It will make men of them if they 
survive the struggle, and that is more to 
be desired than a weak and gradual de- 


boom 


generaition, which is sapping the life and 
energy of the idle men of the East. 

“This idleness is enforced by the giant 
grasp of money kings who control the vol- 
ume of the world’s wealth. To escape it 
men may well dare death. Alaska should 
not daunt young men who realize the con- 
ditions against which they must struggle 
in the East. Suicides by the score, most 
of them caused by business failures, show 
what the human sharks are bringing the 
country to. Let the young men and the 
older men go to Alaska. 

“There have been those who predicted 
that the newly-discovered gold in Alaska 
would seriously affect the money volume of 
the world. That is absurd. The immense 
demand for money today will absorb all 
the gold which Alaska can produce. Cli- 
matic conditions must prevent any abnor- 
mal output of gold from that country. 
The gold is there, but it can never be 
mined as it was in California. 
taken out gradually. There is cause for 
encouragement to the individual miner in 


It will be 
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this undeniable fact. The cost to great cor- 
porations in mining gold in Alaska will be 
so great that they will not contro] the 
mines there for many years to come. Cal- 
ifornia was gone over quickly and the in- 
evitable ownership of mines by companies 
was correspondingly rapid. 

“The Alaskan climate and other natural 
obstacles will operate to prevent this in 
This 
miner a much better 
chance for many years to come than was 
ever enjoyed by the pioneers of °49 in Cali- 
fornia. 


the newly-discovered gold country. 


, 


will give the ‘placer 


“These things should encourage men of 
good health and stout hearts to try their 
fortunes in the Alaskan gold fields. Many 
may fail, but, again, they may wrest from 
the and which they 
would probably never acquire in the East. 

“Men who are working for themselves 


rocks ice fortunes 


accomplish wonders. Marvelous things 
were done in California in the way of di- 
verting rivers from their courses, and in 
other engineering feats. This spirit will 
work its way in Alaska, too. Things which 
will 


seem impossible now be done, and 


men will grow rich in that country, for 


wealth is there.” 

“How much money should a young man 
have in hand before starting?” was asked 
the silver-haired Senator. 

“T should advise him not ‘to set out with 
less than one thousand dollars, so that in 
case he does not find work immediately on 
arriving in the region, he can keep from 
starvation.” 

“What parting word of advice would you 
give to one determined to go to the gold 
fields?” 

“Above all things, let him keep his head 
clear by never touching his hand to whisky 
or gambling. If he heeds these words and 
works faithfully, he will stand an excel- 
lent chance of achieving success as a gold 
hunter.” 
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THE STORY OF THE GREAT DISCOVERY. 


THE FOUNDER OF DAWSON CITY AND 


ONE OF THOSE WHO MADE MILLIONS IN A 


FEW MONTHS GIVES THE HISTORY OF KLONDIKE. 


BY JOSEPH LADUE. 


HE true story of the Klondike has 
never been fully told, not because 
the history of this eventful strike 

was not preserved, but because there were 
few men present at its birth. I mean 
by that, few men who went into the region 
with the real discoverers. 

“For fifteen years I traded throughout 
that entire section, and coupled with my 
own town to town commerce a saw mill 
industry, and I have no doubt that many 
others were equally familiar with the terri- 
tory. But it remained for a man from Nova 
Scotia, a Robert Henderson, to turn over 


the dirt that led to the opening up of what 
I and others consider the most marvelous 
mineral discovery in the world. I will be- 
gin with Henderson’s discovery, and carry 
the reader right through the excitement 
up to the very population of Dawson, a 
town which now has 4,000 souls, military 
protection and forty families of men, 
women and children. 

“Tt was on the 24th of August when Hen- 
derson, who had been prospecting for four 
years in Indian Creek, a tributary of the 
Yukon, found himself in another little 
stream bed known as Gold Bottom, near 
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the Yukon, the high water having driven 
him out of Indian Creek. He was prospect- 
ing around, hoping to find something as 
good as the ground seemed to contain. 
After a time he panned out a little gold 
and put in a sluice box or two. In a very 
short time he ran out of supplies and went 
back to Fort Ogilvie, where I was sta- 
tioned, and reported the find to me. I 
lost no time getting myself in readiness to 
proceed to the spot at once, and by the 
28th of August I had two men and four 
horses in Gold Bottom. In the meantime, 
Henderson drifted down to the mouth of 
the Klondike in a small boat, and found 
George McCormack, an old friend of his, 
who was fishing for salmon. Hunting up 
his friends when there was anything in 
sight, seemed to be one of Henderson’s 
best traits. He got McCormack up to Gold 
Bottom, where he located a claim, pros- 
pected around a while, and started back 
across country for the mouth of the 
Klondike River, a distance of twenty 
miles. 

“That trip was destined to play an im- 
portant part in the events which followed, 
for through it occurred one of the big 
finds. McCormack took with him two 
Chilkat Indians, and the three men went 
off in the direction of Bonanza Creek, 
where the white man struck gravel that 
went $2.50 to the pan. According to our 
mining laws in Canadian possessions, the 
discoverer can locate an extra claim for 
himself as a reward for making the find. 
So McCormack took up two locations and 
the Indians one each. They set to work 
at once, and took out $120 in gold in three 
days with little else than a pan. Then 
they came down to Fort Ogilvie and re- 
ported the find. 

“That report, which was spread by Mc- 
Cormack, had the immediate effect of send- 
ing a thrill of excitement along the Yu- 
kon, from the headwaters down to Forty 
Mile and Circle City. ‘As though by magic 
the trails were sprinkled with pack mules, 
and the river was dotted with small craft 
coming up or going down to the new dig- 
gings, as the case may be. In less than 
ten days there were about 150 miners at 
work on new claims. 


“Strangely enough, and as if by some 


great good fortune, I had come down the 
river about the same time McCormack left 
Gold Bottom, and had picked out a town 
site where Dawson City now stands, a lit- 
tle more than a mile from the Bonanza 
Creek claims. In this respect I was very 
fortunate, as it now stands right in the 
middle of what is called Bonanza Gold 
Mining District, and all claims are so re- 
corded. As a matter of fact there is no 
other suitable place for a town site, and I 
consider myself lucky in getting hold of it. 
I hold 178 acres, while the remaining 
twenty-two are the property of the gov- 
ernment. The Yukon at that point is 600 
yards across, and about thirty-five fath- 
oms deep, with natural advantages for pro- 
tection of craft. Dawson is just below the 
mouth of the Klondike River. I named it 
after Dawson, the man who established 
the boundary line that is now recognized 
as the correct line dividing Alaska from the 
Northwest Territory. It runs due north 
from Mount St. Elias to Point Demarca- 
tion to the 141st meridian. That, of 
course, cuts all the present locations with 
the exception of those at Forty Mile, out of 
United States possessions. There is no 
cause for dispute on that score atall. It is 
purely a Canadian section, and is under 
the Canadian laws. 

“Just as soon as the rush began at Bo- 
nanza Creek, the miners called a meeting 
and in order that the claims be relocated 
and made sure of, it was decided to meas- 
ure them off with a rope and reset the 
stakes that defined them. Somehow or 
other, the men selected to make the meas- 
urements slid in a forty instead of a fifty 
foot rope, and thus made the claims from 
fifty to one hundred feet short in the total. 
In other words, they were condensed, and 
the intervening ground was literally 
grabbed. This state of affairs incensed 
the miners so that when they made the 
discovery of how the measurements were 
conducted, they petitioned William Ogil- 
vie, the Dominion Land Surveyor, to come 
up to Bonanza Creek at once and settle the 
complications that were arising. He re- 
surveyed the whole group of claims, and 
the matter was then adjusted to the satis- 
faction of all hands. But even now some 
of them are a little short. The custom 
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in taking up placer claims, is to locate 500 
feet the way the valley lies, and then run 
across from base to the base of the foot- 
hills. In the Bonanza Creek it is 800 feet 
to the base lines. F 

“The Dominion Land Surveyor is also a 
magistrate, and has the power to take 
sworn testimony, which he did in the case 
of the false measurements. The men who 
had engaged in the work, both of playing 
short rope and shifting stakes, a crime 
punishable by seven years in the peniten- 
tiary, told all they knew, and clemency 
was shown them, owing to their greatly 
excited condition at the time. None of 
them was prosecuted. 

“It is not my purpose to unduly inflame 
venturesome men to go into the Klondike 
regions, but what really occurred there, 
having seen it with my own eyes, I shall 
forthwith record in this story through the 
New York Journal. 

“On Nov. 20, Thomas Flack, William 
Sloan and a man by the name of Wilkin- 
son, sunk a hole eighteen feet deep in El 

Dorado Creek, and struck a_ four-foot 


GREAT DISCOVERY. 

pay streak that went $5 to the pan, or 
$2.50 to the shovelful. This was not for a 
short time, but for weeks and weeks. 
They shoveled out ton after ton of dirt 
that was literally filled with gold, and did 
not know it. The news of the new strike 
was spread out all over the Northwest, and 
not only prospectors, but practical mining 
men came to the diggings. Some capital- 
ists saw the Flack mine, and bought out 
his partners, Sloan and Wilkinson, for $50,- 
000 each, but Flack would not sell, which 
proved his sense, as the men who pur- 
chased his partner’s interest got over $50,- 
000 each out of the dump that the trio had 
discarded before they struck the pay 
streak at the eighteen-foot level. 

“There were very few practical miners 
there at first, but they soon began to 
flock in and take hold. Each day brought 
news of other marvelously rich strikes. 
The excitement grew by the hour. Nota 
moment was lost in the accumulation of 
the precious metal, and even women began 
to move toward El Dorado. The Yukon 
had completely frozen up, and three 
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steamers—the Weare, the Bella and the 
Arctic—were fast in the ice. That, how- 
ever, did not deter the passengers, as they 
came along on sledges and snowshoes. It 
was anything to get there, with them. Two 
ladies, Mrs. Lippi, whose husband now has 
a claim valued at $1,000,000, and Mrs. Ber- 
ry, picked out of a dump $6,000 each a few 
days after their arrival. They found the 
metal by poking around in the dirt with 
sticks. I cite this instance to show how 
much valuable material was discarded in 
the wild rush for bonanzas. The basic 
principles of placer mining were in many 
instances utterly ignored, and men delved 
in the earth for nothing short of nuggets, 
It was the most exciting scene I have ever 
witnessed or read about. 

“When the big strike was made in El 
Dorado the men down at Bonanza Creek 
became very much dissatisfied with gravel 
that went for 60 cents to $1.60 a pan, when, 
as a matter of fact, 5 cents a pan is consid- 
ered good anywhere else, and will pay well 
in the clean up. 

“The finding of a nugget would almost 
drive the prospectors crazy. The largest 
was picked up by Bert Hudson on claim 6, 
and was worth $257. The next best was 
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secured by J. J. Clements in Indian Creek, 
and went $235. There are two hundred 


claims in El Dorado Creek, and not one of 


them has failed to produce large returns. 


In the Bonanza there are _ thirty-nine 


claims, and they, too, are wonderfully 
rich, and constantly improving. ‘There is 
four and a half miles of pay gravel in one 
streak, and from all indications more to 
come, 

“A miner by the name of Alex MacDon- 
ald, took out $94,000 from a_ forty-foot 
patch of ground only two feet thick. He 
employed four men to do the work and con- 
sumed but twenty-eight days. That gravel 
went $250 to the pan, and was in ¢laim 
No. 30, ElDorado Creek. 

“Different men have cleaned up from 
$175,000 to $50,000 in fine gold, and all of it 
was done during three months of the past 
winter. Out of ElDorado alone came 
$4,000,000, and at least $1,000,000 |from 
Bonanza Creek. How much more there is 
in it is impossible to say, but to all ap- 
pearances the whole district is full of 
gold waiting to be taken out. 

When the ice began to melt this summer 
Forty Mile City and 
Cirele City were depopulated last winter, 


another rush began. 
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and the new rush came from the south, 
Seattle, Juneau and all the _ states. 
Steamer after steamer has left the Pacific 
coast bound for the mines, but for the life 
of me I do not know where they are to get 
supplies. All the boats now obtainable 
by the Alaska Commercial Company are 
worked to their fullest capacity, and it 
takes thirty-five days in good weather to 
get to Dawson from San Francisco. 


nearest point to get supplies at anything 
like civilization rates, is Juneau, but be- 
yond that city is a stretch of territory that 
an inexperienced man had best avoid, and 
particularly at this season of the year. 

“T have been careful not to exaggerate 
in the least bit, and I hope some day to see 
the region of the Klondike a_ thriving 
mining and commercial center, but I trust 
no one will be foolhardy enough to attempt 





MR. JOSEPH LADUE, THE FOUNDER OF DAWSON CITY. 


“Now that I have touched the subject of 
transportation, I may as well go deeper 
into it. There seems to be a general be- 
lief that anybody can go up to El Dorado 
and pick up a hat full of gold any time. 
Perhaps there was a chance to do that at 
first, but since then the mines have filled 
up with practical, scientific mining men, 
and nothing is lying around loose. The 
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the trip now. If you must go, follow my 
advice and do not start until the 15th of 
March, and then go by way of Seattle to 
Juneau or Dyea, walk overland thirty m‘les 
to the headwaters of the Yukon, and sail 
from there 400 miles down stream to the 
city of Dawson, which by this time next 
year will have 20,000 people and be able to 
eare for them.” 
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NE of the most remarkable cities in 

() the world is Asbury Park, N. J. Its 

beauty is enchanting. Its situation 

is unsurpassed Its inhabitants are tal- 

ented and event: Its laws are ideal. It 

isa model town. Could Plato have seen it, 

he would have sung its praises in a com- 
panion volume to the “Republic.” 

Asbury Park is the “realized vision” of a 
single man. “In the beginning” he saw it 
as a wild wilderness. Like his Master so 
long ago, he set to work to create out of 
the chaos a new world wherein man might 
live in peace and ‘happiness, 
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THE STORY OF THE ORIGIN, GROWTH AND PRESENT CONDITION OF ASBURY 


By a (Staff Editor of Our Day, 







he sold every lot, he made it a temperance 
town forever, he realized his dream in 
every detail—‘‘and behold, it was very 
good!” The name of this noble founder is 
James A. Bradley. He is a member of the 
Methodist Church, and gave his ideal city 
the name of the first bishop of the Metho- 
dist Church in this country. He had “one 
of the most saintly mothers that ever 
lived.” He was born in New York in 1830, 
and after learning the brush-making trade, 
started a factory in New York City. He 
had always been a strong advocate of total 





in the midst of the beauties 
of nature. For twenty- 
seven years he toiled day 
and night—he spent a for- 
tune for the original land, 
he planned every street, he 
set aside every park, he gave 
the ground for every church 
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abstinence. He declares he 
is “a plain, humble man 
with no political or other 
ambitions, simply to lead a 
quiet, peacable life.” Yet 
the people of New Jersey 
have found out his sterling 
worth, and have compelled 
him, against his wishes, to 
become State Senator. He 
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still owns the beautiful beach between the 
city and the ocean. He spends his sum- 
mers looking after his improvements on 
it, and after the welfare of his hundreds of 
thousands of “guests,” who are welcome to 
enjoy its pleasures at all hours, provided 
they obey the regulations governing it. Is 
not such a man worthy of any honor? Is 
not this philanthropy in earnest? 

See! He builds an ideal city! But not 
content, he builds an ideal pleasure ground 
for “everybody,” and conducts it according 
to Christian principles. He has spent a 
“Bradley seach.” He 
erected 2,500 bathing houses and put in 
6,000 bathing suits. He built 


fortune on has 


them has 
handsome sea-side pavilions where light re- 
freshments can be purchased for a mod- 
erate sum, and where a brass band, paid 
for by the city, gives free concerts twice 
daily. He has erected a far-famed “Board 
Walk,” free to all, for the enjoyment of 
the sea breeze, which hardly has its equal 
in the world. 

He rules the beach as absolutely as the 
Czar rules Russia. But his reign is good. 


He allows no theater, musie hall, or im- 
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moral exhibition of any kind on the beach. 
He permits bathing from 6 to 10 o’clock a. 
m., on Sunday, and then all the establish- 
ments are closed and only the board walk 
Mr. 
believes that modesty is as essential at the 


remains open to the public. sradley 


Hence, the fol- 
lowing “Bathing and Beach Regulations” 


sea-shore as in the home. 


are posted prominently about the bath- 
houses, which the New York dailies have 
called “puritanical,” and poked fun at for 
vears, but which have served to give As- 
bury Park the patronage of the best class 
of people. They are in part, thus: 

“Nude bathing will not be permitted at 
any ‘time. 

“The use of tights or ‘trunks’ will not be 
allowed. 

“Obscene or profane language is strictly 
forbidden, especially among the _ bath 
houses, 

“The police have orders to remove from 
the beach any person, male or female, 
whose conduct is improper. 

“For the sake of example, all persons are 
requested to discountenance the practice of 
assuming attitudes on the sand that would 














BIRDS’ EYE VIEW OF ASBURY PARK. 

















be considered immoral at their city homes 


or elsewhere. 

“Tf this rule is not observed, it becomes 
the duty of the police to serve a card on 
the offending persons, and if the thing is 
repeated, the offender must be ordered 
from the beach peremptorily. 
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ankle-deep in the water, and clinging to 
the life-lines, those swimming far out be- 
yond the ropes or diving headlong into the 
big breakers. Some of the private cos- 
tumes are fearfully and wonderfully made, 
but in a great many instances the summer 


girl evinces dainty taste in surf apparel. 





f 





SENATOR JAMES A. BRADLEY. 


“As a rule, respectable people retire 
from the beach by 10:30 o’clock in the even- 
ing.” 

James A. Bradley, Prop. 

Here is a vivid picture of Asbury beach 
at the height of the season: “The board- 
walk is thronged with promenaders in sin- 
gles, pairs and parties: upon the sand be- 


tween the board and the sea, may be seen 


thousands of people in every attitude of 
reposeful ease; in the surf, hundreds of 


bathers—some timid, some bold; those 





In the sequestration of an umbrella and a 
shallow couch scooped in the sand, those 
who are too indolent to bathe :ecline and 
witness the antics of the bathers. Happy 
children dig in the sand and search for 
shells cast wp on the beach. Portable 
beach-tents for invalids are sometimes 
used. 

“Perhaps there is no gayer evening scene 
in America than that which reigns on the 
mile beach and a few blocks in'and. Huge 


hotels and beautiful cottages are brilliant- 
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ly illuminated, the electric lights flash 
messages of gayety from street to street, 
happy young folk flit from house to house 
in this community where every one is at 
home. The “ocean sidewalk” is thronged 
with people who have given over for the 
nonce the sordid realities of workday life, 
and strolled here by the lulling waters of 
the sea while they whiff the keen salt air 
and drink delight of living.” 

That which makes Asbury Park far and 
away the most unique seaside city on the 
globe, is the clause in the deed of every lot 
sold which binds the buyer never to sell or 
to countenance the sale of intoxicating 
liquor in any way, shape or form. Speak- 
ing of this restriction Mr. Bradley says: 

“There was not, so far as I knew, a sea- 
side resort, an incorporated town, on the 
American continent or in Europe, where in 
the deeds the sale of intoxicating liquor 
was prohibited. ‘With your restriction you 
can never make a seaside resort a success 
so near New York,’ said the timid and the 
croakers, but having in my heart an in- 
tense and life-long hatred of the liquor 
traffic, I have given hundreds and hundreds 
of deeds which contain a protest against 
the curse of society which the American 
people strangely allow to exist; and yet 
Asbury Park notwithstanding, did grow 
and its success has been so great that the 
anti-liquor clause is now a feature in the 
deeds of many seaside resorts started on 
the New Jersey coast within the past ten 
years.” 

Regarding the other distinguishing fea- 
tures of the city. Mr. Bradley says: “We 
have the purest water in the world from 
our artesian wells. We hthave eight 
churches, a public library worth, with its 
grounds, $20,000. Hotels, boarding houses 
and stores of every variety necessary to a 
large population, are established. 
flourish. Our 


Four 


daily population 


papers 


numbers about 8,000 to 10,000 in the winter, 
and about 40,000 to 50,000 in the summer. 


A UNIQUE SEA-SIDE CITY. 





Lots which sold for $600 two 


years 


ago, 
cannot be purchased for $6,000 today.” 

Rates at hotels and boarding houses and 
rentals of cottages are about the same at 
Asbury Park as at Ocean Grove. As the 
two spots, each unique in its special way, 
are separated only by a narrow lake, the 
residents of Asbury Park can enjoy the 
rousing meetings in the Ocean Grove Audi- 
torium, and the dwellers in the Grove can 
partake of the natural beauties and more 
worldly pleasures of the Park. 

Last evening I attended an inspiring con- 
cert in the Auditorium. As I was leaving 
the hall IT met Dr. P. S. Henson, the elo- 
quent Chicago divine, who had come to 
Ocean Grove to deliver a lecture the fol- 
lowing evening. Learning that he had 
spent several summers in this vicinity, I 
asked whether he did not think that Mr. 
Bradley was a fine fellow, and he answered 
in his hearty, pungent way: 

“Bradley is one of the noblest men in the 
land. He is_ big-brained, large-hearted, 
and a fighter from away back. They have 
tried every method of getting rid of the 
prohibitory clause, but Bradley has stood 
by his guns and won every battle. He is a 
grand man; an honor to his state and a 
credit to this church.” 

A gentleman friend, who has seen every 
phase of life on two continents, gave me 
this keen analysis of the elevating influen- 
ces which distinguish Asbury Park from 
its sister summer resorts: 

“There is something refining and ele- 
vating in the very atmosphere at this 
place. A healthful aroma is radiated from 
the Christian and cultured class of people 
who patronize Asbury Park. The conver- 
sation is uplifting; the apparel is modest; 
the frequent meetings in the churches 


and auditorium are inspiring. At every 
turn the visitor meets with influences 
which tend to make life nobler and 


grander.” 
Asbury Park, N. J. 























A SUMMER CAMP 


GLIMPSES OF LIFE AT AMERICA’S 


MOST FAMOUS 


BY THE SEA-SIDE. 


CAMP MEETING GROUND. 


BY A STAFF EDITOR OF OUR DAY. 






\ESTLING. cosily on 
‘ey the New Jersey 
coast, just thirty- 
five miles south of 
New York, lies one 
of the de- 
lightful 
America. 
far 


most 
spots 

It 
Ocean 


in 
is 
famed 
Grove, the queen of 
camp meeting 
There 


she sits clothed 


grounds. 
in 

her seaside beauty! 
Wer feet washed by the ocean waves; her 
hair tossed by the salt sea 


breeze; her 


ORIGIN AND AIM 


“I wish you would tell the readers of 
Our Day about the origin and aim 
of Ocean Grove,” I said this afternoon to 
Rev. A. E. Ballard, vice president of the 
Association, which owns the locality. 

“T will gladly 
power for Our Day,” he replied. 


in 
“Ocean 


do anything my 


cheeks tanned by the summer sun! But 
the chief glory of Ocean Grove lies not in 
her comely form or multi-colored dress, 
but in the spiritual halo that hovers con- 
tinually around her. 

Started twenty-eight years ago as a 
Methodist camping ground for the holding 
of holiness meetings, Ocean Grove has grad- 
ually broadened in scope until today it is 


an ideal summer camping ground for 
Christians of all creeds and classes. The 


crowning feature of the place is an im- 
mense auditorium, capable of seating ten 
thousand people, wherein are held through- 
out the summer months inspiring religious 


meetings of every description. 


OF OCEAN GROVE. 


Grove was established to take the place of 
the camp meeting system of New Jersey, 
the aim of which was to promote holiness. 
It was believed that if a large tract of land 
could be purchased in fee simple, in a 
place suitable for a summer resort, with 
meetings, religious and 


camp services, 
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WESLEY LAKE, BETWEEN OCEAN GROVE AND 


ASBURY PARK 
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THE SEA-SIDE. 





other Christian and literary an- 
niversaries, that in this way the 
best features of the camp meet- 
ing system. would be preserved 
and the dangerous ones elimin- 
ated. Such a pur- 
chased on the Jersey coast, free 


place was 
from mosquitoes and malaria; a 
charter from the 
legislature, granting police and 
and the 
inaugurated in 
The 


away 


was obtained 





other inclusive power, 


institution was 
the year 
at first far 
and turnpikes, and chosen 
with the idea of But 
today, all this is changed, and 


1869, Grove was 


from railroads 
was 


seclusion. 


we have the best rail connec- 
tions with New York, Phil- 

2 = Fhoto by Stauffer. 
adelphia and the East. About 


a square mile of land on whlch 


Ocean Grove it situated is owned by an 
Association of twenty-six mea, who are 
members of the Methodist Church. 
They do not sell an acre’ or a lot, 
but lease the land to tenants for 
a period of 99 years with the privi- 


lege of renewal forever. Each lease con- 
tains certain restrictions involving the ob- 
servance of the Sabbath, and prohibiting 
the sale of intoxicating liquors and to- 
bacco. No business can be carried on in- 
the 


Association. 


side the grounds, except by 
the Private 
companies have recently established on the 


written 
permission of 


beach two of the finest surf bathing prop- 


erties in the country. In winter, our pop- 





THE M 

Now, let me give you a few glimpses of 
the Ocean Grove of today. The institution 
termed an ideal 
summer church or “a bit of paradise.” It 


as a ‘whole, might be 
is a re-creating station where the entire 
nature of man, physical, social, mental, 


and spiritual is refreshed and renewed. 
Rest for the tired body is furnished free 
by the shady trees and the brisk sea- 


breezes. Recreation is amply provided in 


the form of bathing, bicycling, boating, 


Socially, the 


elevating conversation of 


fishing, ete. 
the 


most cultured people of the land. At 


resounds 
the 


the 


air 
with 


huge auditorium there are spread daily as 














THE GREAT OCEAN GROVE AUDITORIUM. 


ulation numbers 2,000, and in summer from 
1,200 to 
1,500 cottages, scores of hotels and board- 
hall 
Auditorium costing 


10,000 to 50,000, There are from 


ing houses, an Association costing 


$30,000, and a grand 


more than $100,000.” 


Mr. Ballard is a veteran organizer of 
camp meetings. Over thirty years ago he 
held the first National Camp Meeting of 
the Methodist church. He is today also 


president of the Pitman Grove Camping 

Ground farther down the Jersey coast. 
“The readers of Our Day are just the 

entertain in 


class of people we want to 


Ocean Grove,” he said as I rose to depart. 





DERN CHRISTIAN RESORT. 


the and 


there are meals at your boarding-house. 


many feasts for mind soul as 

During the three months of active season 
at Ocean Grove more than a score of special 
conventions, rallies, ete., are held in this 


hall. 


platform in front of the sea of faces, the 


Day after day there appear on the 


leading ministers, lecturers and professors 
of all 


aflame with eloquence and inspiration. To 


denominations, to deliver messages 
this mecea is carried the cream of current 
literary and religious thought. Some typ’- 
cal features of the present season are us 
“National Day,” 


“Sabhath Observance Day,” “Ocean Grove 


follows: Anniversary 
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Summer Assembly Week,” “Young People’s 
Day,” “National Deaconess Day,” “Nation- 
al Temperance Week,” “Kings Daughter’s 
Day.” Each day or week being made mem- 
orable by addresses from men and women 
whose names we have heard from child- 
hood, and whom we are here privileged to 
see face to face. 

The most instructive series of gatherings 
is the “Ocean Grove Summer School of 
Theology.” This lasts ten days, with daily 
lectures by the best-known theologians 
from 10 to 12 a. m. and 3 to 7:30 p.m. In 
the evenings popular lectures are delivered 
by such men as T. DeWitt Talmage, Rus- 
sell H. Conwell, Frank W. Gunsaulus, P. S. 
Henson, Robert McIntyre, James M. Buck- 
ley. 

The most inspiring feature of the season 
is the “Summer School Musical Festival,” 
which consists of four or five concerts 
given by a trained chorus of 400 voices un- 
der the direction of Walter Damrosch. Two 
of the oratorios rendered this year are 
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“Blijah” and “The Creation.” Dr. E. H. 
Stokes, president of Ocean Grove for over 
a quarter of a century, who recently passed 
“up yonder,” thus describes the conclu- 
sion of last year’s “festival.” “Then, in 
the midst of great billows of approval, the 
waving of handkerchiefs, the bewildering 
wonder of men, women and children, as to 
what heaven would be, the great musical 
festival for 1896 was at an end; the people 
saying, meanwhile, as they slowly left the 
great auditorium, ‘Lord, it is good to be 
here,’ or overawed, passed silently out.” 
The grand climax of the summer pro- 
gram is reached in the “Annual Camp 
Meeting,’ 
August. 


* ‘held during tthe last ten days of 
This is the holiness and the hal- 
lelujah period. Each day the wave of 
enthusiasm and consecration grows and 
swells, under the burning appeals of spirit- 
filled men, until the place becomes a “pen- 
tecost” to hundreds and thousands. 
verts are counted by the scores. 


Con- 
Thus, the 
season ends with great spiritual power. 
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But the beautiful Ocean Grove beach is a 
magnet almost, if not quite, as powerful 
as the auditorium. It isa delicious sight to 
see the white sands dotted with thousands 
of men, women and children on a bright 
afternoon, while the more adventurous 
young men and maidens hand in hand 
jump the high rolling waves. 

As the sun reddens the sky and the twi- 
light approaches in the quiet evening, the 
population turns out en masse and prom- 
enades the broad board walk which lines 
the beach. Hats are discarded. In groups 
of twos and fours back and forth the peo- 
ple walk, recounting the events of the day, 
planning for the future and taking deep 
draughts of the invigorating ocean air. 

It is estimated that through the direct 
influence of the Ocean Grove meetings, in 
twenty-four years, 7,050 souls have been 











BATHING. e¢ 


converted, 4,900 sanctified, 4,500 reclaimed, 
and 55,800 especially helped, making a 
grand total of 72,500 individuals who have 
been filled with the Holy Spirit through 
the direct agency of this Christ-like insti- 
tution. While an innumerable multitude 
have been fired with fresh energy, zeal, and 
love to fight “for God and home and na- 
tive land.” 

I asked a gentleman visitor of wide ex- 
perience and observation, whether Ocean 
Grove had reached the high water mark of 
its usefulness. 

“No,” said he, “its influence and fame 
are just beginning. Its location and the 
principles on which it is founded indicate 
that in the next century it will become a 
national center for the upbuilding of 
Christian character and the rejuvenating 
of jaded bodies.” 
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DAVID: A ROMANCE OF 


THE LIFE STORY OF A WONDERFUL MAN WHO HAS 


INDIA. 


JUST COME TO AMERICA—HIS 


REMARKABLE EXPERIENCES—THE SECRET OF HAPPINESS AT LAST DIS- 
COVERED—HIS TRAVELS THROUGHOUT THE WORLD TELLING 
THE GLAD NEWS—HIS MESSAGE IN A NUTSHELL. 


BY GEORGE T. B. DAVIS. 


“He is one of the four men who have done most to move India. 


WONDERFUL man with a glorious 
message, has just come to America 
from India. He has discovered how 
to have heaven here below, and is speed- 
ing over the globe as fast as steam and 
electricity can carry him, telling the glad 
news to all classes and conditions without 
money and without price. 

On the trains, at the railway stations, in 
the open air, in vast auditoriums, in his 
hotel room, everywhere and all the time, 
he is explaining his discovery to spell- 
bound audiences, to anxious groups, to 
inquiring individuals. He sleeps from two 
to six hours, eats one, two or three meals 
as he has opportunity, and sometimes talks 
for twelve to eighteen hours at a stretch. 

He is the happiest person I ever met. He 
is just like a merry-hearted, rollicking 
boy. His traveling companion told me 
that during the four months he had been 
with him day and night, he had never seen 
him once blue, discouraged, or despond- 
ent. He is ever laughing, smiling, prais- 
ing God. “The most wonderful person T 
ever saw,” is the almiost universal testi- 
mony of those Americans who have been 
privileged to meet him. 

Who is he, do you ask? 


message? 


And what is his 
His name is V. D. David. He is 
a dark-skinned native of India. 

For years he was a preaching helper in 
a Church of England mission station in 
India. But his work was without results. 
Some days he would be happy, and some 
days he would be so miserable that he 
would fly into a terrible rage. He was 
continually haunted with the thought that 


He is marvellous,’—Dwight L. Moody. 
there was a glorious kind of life that one 
might lead, but he could not find the way 
into it. Day and night he searched the 
scriptures, he talked with philosophers 
and missionaries, he read the books of 
past and present masters, but all in vain. 
He was like a man dying with thirst on a 
desert. He felt there was water near, but 
he could not find it. 

Finally, however, eight years ago, partly 
through a Salvation Army captain, and 
partly by prayer and study of the Bible. 
he discovered the life for which he had so 
long been seeking. He was transformed. 
He trod on air. Earth became a paradise. 
Life “one grand, sweet song.” He began 
to shout and sing. People said he was 
mad. The Episcopalians turned him out 
of the church. But he began to preach 
with such power that 10,000 persons were 
converted in three months. Men and 
women by the score woud fall down to 
the ground and ery for forgiveness as they 
listened to his words. He went to Austra- 
lia, England, Seotland and Treland, preach- 
ing to vast audiences and showing thous- 
ands upon thousands of people the way to 
be happy, healthy and rich all the time. 

He receives no salary. He takes no col- 
leetions or subscriptions. He trusts in 
God to send him money to pay the traveling 
expenses of himself and companion, to 
support his wife, boy and mother, and s'x 
native preachers under him in India. 

It was at Mr. Moody’s summer schiool at 
Northfield, Mass., that T first met Mr. 
David. 


moments’ intermiss‘on, IT heard him talk. 


For four hours, with searcely a 
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I saw a score of persons find a peace that 
passeth understanding. I, myself, be- 
came “a new creature.” Two days later I 
rode with him from Northfield to Essex 
Junction, New York—a seven hours’ jour- 
ney. It was the happiest, most pleasant, 
the jolliest railway trip I ever took. I 
became a child again, as I drank in with 
rapturous delight, his explanation of 
how to have heaven here on earth. Even 
now, my heart glows at the remembrance 
of the journey, and I long to hear again 
his silvery laughter, to see his dancing 
eves and earnest gestures, and to delve 
with him once more into the mysteries of 
life. 

It was a beautiful day, and as the train 
sped along beside the Connecticut river 
and through the White Mountains, he be- 
gan at the beginning and told me his life- 
story, and how he found peace and joy. 

He is of medium height and very black. 
He talks with his whole body, tongue, 
face, eyes, hands and feet. He always 
speaks rapidly, and when he addresses an 
audience, his words quickly become im- 
passioned. In figure and every action he 
strongly reminds me of Dr. Frank Gunsau- 
lus, of Chicago. He wears a_ rainbow 
colored Indian hat, black satin coat, 
white collar and cuffs, white duck pants, 
and patent leather shoes. So his appear- 
ance is a series of white and black con- 
trasts with the single exception of his 
variegated head-gear. 

After our luggage was aboard, and we 
were seated side by side in the day coach, 
he gave me the following narrative: 

“T was born in Tunnevelley, South India, 
in 1853. My parents were Christian agents 
in the Ohureh of England Mission field. 
My father died when T was two years old. 
My mother took care of me, putting me in 
the mission school. T took my academic 
course in the C. M. S. college, where T was 
very mischevions. The teachers were 
much troubled by my character. T caused 
much mischief among the boys. T had a 
will which no man in the world could con- 
trol. My life was one of dishonesty and 
disobedience. T broke mv mother’s heart 
several times. She handed me over to 
many Christian friends to subdue me, but 


they could not control my temper. T bor- 


rowed money and never paid it back. I 
went on in this condition until I became 16 
years of age. Once I was dismissed from 
school because I induced some boys to 
play cards, but they soon received me 
again, and [I continued my studies. But 
shortly all things became disagreeable, an | 
I left for Ceylon. 

“Here, I pretended to be a great teacher. 
I had a valuable pair of ear-rings wh‘ch I 
sold to buy a beautiful suit of clothes, to 
show people what a clever chap I was. I 
started a school, and told the people I 
would instruct them in such a manner 
that they would never forget it. I made 
them believe I was the best teacher under 
the sun. I spoke broken English, but rat- 
tled it off so fast they coukd not find mis- 
takes. They thought me a very smart 
man, but I knew in myself that my head 
was only a shell with no kernel in it. Th's 
came went on for some time. My salary 
for teaching was paid in many ways, by 
meals, money, coffee, ete. This was very 
pleasant work, though I didn’t possess 
much in the pocket. 

“While T was thus engaged, a gentleman 
came to Ceylon from Australia, and opened 
a very grand liquor shop. He could not 
read or write. He was looking for a smart 
boy. I was at this time only 16 years of 
age.” ; 

At this point we reached Brattleboro, ard 
were compelled to change cars. Just as if 
thinking aloud, Mr. David repeated ‘All 
change. Praise the Lord!” 

“The liquor dealer made a trial of my 
ability to read and write. He was quite 
satisfied, and asked whether I kept books. 
I said yes. As T was a boy, he started me 
at a small salry, but gave me the entire 
management of the money. I gave up 
teaching, and threw myself into this work. 
I freely helped myself to the money and 
other things. T learned all manner of 
tricks: how to ‘cure’ the liquor, ete. The 
devil trained me well in his school, I be- 
ean to drink, but was able to stand a good 
deal without getting intoxicated. T was 
never caught drunk. T made a lot of 
money illegally, as the whole business was 
under my hand. T learned lots of games, 
bagatelle, billiards, ecards. T enjoved the 


theater, concert and native comedy. I 


RS 
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MR. DAVID ON ROUND TOP, NORTHFIELD. 


WHERE HE PREACHED DAILY TO LARGE OPEN AIR AUDIENCES DURING THE LAST 
WEEK OF MR, MOODY'S SUMMER SCHOOL. 
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wore fine clothes and made the natives to 
think that I could fight with any one. 
The devil took me into the nooks and cran- 
nies of his kingdom, and showed me all its 
beauties. I despised the missionaries and 
teachers. I did not want to hear them. 
Afterwards, the devil suggested that I 
start a business of my own, so I joined 
with a Singalese and started a liquor shop 
in Colombo. There, I got on very well, 
and deceived my partner because he didn’t 
understand the English. jWhile in this 
work, my mother came to Ceylon seeking 
me. I was now about 23 years of age. I 
joined her and returned to my home in 
India, This was a great joy to my mother, 
whose heart was broken through my life. 
When we got home, I was hasting to get a 
wife as soon as possible. 
once to seek one for me. 
ceeded in securing a 


They began at 
My unele sue- 
well-educated girl 
who had been instructed by a Mrs. Thomas. 
After our marriage, my wife told me she 
was praying God to give her a converted 
Christian husband, and she was sadly dis- 
appointed when she found I was not a 
Christian, I never saw her till we got 
married. As soon as we came out of the 
church and met, I was quite satisfied 
with her. She brought me a tract within 
three hours after the ceremony, and asked 
me to read it. I thought that was a great 
insult for a woman to bring a tract to a 
man just married. In India this was con- 
sidered an especially gross insult. I took 
the tract, but after reading it, threw it 
away. She found out at once I was not a 
Christian, and that day was not joyful to 
her asia marriage day should be. She bore 
it with all patience. On many occasions I 
was rude to her, but she took it quietly 
and kept on praying for me. Many times 
she used to take a big Bible early in the 
morning, and read it before me. That 
troubled my heart. I couldn’t bear her 
prayers. I used to clear out. In the mean- 
time I began to go about shooting and 
hunting, and squandered all my mother’s 
money. 


“At the end of a year I returned to Cey- 
lon to open another liquor shop. When 
we arrived my wife begged me to become 
a mission worker. I refused to do so, as 


the salary was too small for my expenses. 


She kept on praying that God would break 
my will and cause me to change my 
mind. At this time she gave me Many 
Christian books to read. Sometimes I 
went through them tio please her. Once I 
read John Bunyan’s life. Then, in de- 
rision, I said: ‘This man suits me very 
well. Fine fellow! Capital chap! Then I 
burst into laughter.’ 

“She said nothing, but was patient, tak- 
ing all things to God. Her exemplary life, 
patience and love broke my heart many 
times, but I never yielded. Although I 
didn’t know the Bible, I understood it in 
her life. I didn’t want to be converted. 
I was afraid of death. When I heard a 
report of death, I used to shudder. At 
last, I gave my consent to become a mis- 
sion worker on a small salary. 

“Though a mission worker, I was not 
converted. I smoked so terribly, that I 
was a real stink pot. When I talked about 
salvation, people would not believe me 
because I looked like a ruffian. I could 
hardly preach, and did not care for prayer. 
But, praise the Lord, one day as I was 
walking down one of the streets of Colom- 
po, I suddenly heard a voice as if some 
one were saying, ‘David, you are wrong.’ IT 
knew not what to make of it. I tried my 
utmost to drown the sound, but it 
went on deeper and deeper ringing wrong! 
wrong! It made me extremely mise rable. 
I went home, but could hardly sleep or eat. 
I told my wife how unhappy I was, and 
she cried out, with her face lit up with 
joy, ‘Praise the Lord.’ That troubled me. 
I couldn’t understand how she could re- 
joice at my misery. Soon I asked; her how 
to get rid of the burden. She replied, ‘Be- 
lieve” T asked her, ‘What is there to he- 
lieve?’ and ‘how does one believe?’ She 
did not know ‘how to explain the way of 
salvation, and was so sorry she could nt 
help me. Alas! How many gospel minis- 
ters are today in the same condition! 
They preach a great many words, they 
make a great noise, they beat all about 
the bush, but they do not know how to 


cepting Christ. 


bring an anxious soul to the point of ac- 


“For some time I continued in this 
troubled state. I found some slight re- 
lief in praying and reading the Bible 
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very often. I longed for something bet- 
ter, but knew not how to find it. 1 was 
like a firefly flying in the darkness of night. 
I read tracts, also, but neither they nor 
people were finally instrumental in show- 
ing me the light. It was a verse I found 
in the Bible 





Romans 4:4-5. The mean‘ng 
of the verse is: not to the man that 
worketh, but believeth, to him it will be 
counted righteousness. The Holy Ghost 
brought that verse to my heart in a fore- 
ible manner. First: ‘not to him that work- 
eth, that point was very much impressed 











peace broke into my heart! The burden 
was rolled away. I began to shout at the 
top of my voice. I saw a new heaven. I 
could not keep the good news to myself. 
Away I ran toa public street, and, standing 
where two roads crossed, began to bawl 
out, ‘Sinner, come to Christ.’» Hardly could 
[ preach, but I could make a noise. Oh, I 
was terribly in earnest! I felt as if the 
people were going to hell. But this buoy- 
aney of soul quickly disappeared. Though 
[ preached a plenty, no souls were saved. 


My old dissdtisfaction came back in part. 











DAVID’S WORK AMONG RAILWAY MEN. 


THE PERSON WITHOUT A TURBAN IS DAVID’S BROTHER 


on my heart. Worketh! Worketh! I have 
been working all this time to find salva- 
tion. Iam not going to do so any more. 
I stopped all my working. I gave up my 
prayer, for I was seeking peace by my 
prayer. Even my sighing I gave up. All 
the work I could think of I gave up to 
find salvation. I simply sat still and 
ceased trying to save myself by my own 
efforts. I began to believe just what God 
said. I took him at his word. Not a bit 
of feeling had I, but I simply took him at 
his word. So, I believed. And, suddenly, 


Still IT was a greatly changed man. My 
mission school boys soon saw this in my 
punctuality and increased attention to 
their lessons. My wife was very grateful 
to God. Instead of tears of sorrow, she 
wept tears of joy. I loved her now as 
never before. We began to eat and sit and 
speak together. Yet I was not happy all 
the day. A little thing in my food would 
upset me. I wanted to get everything ex- 
actly to my taste. The least opposition 
to my will made me lose my temper. Six 
o’clock, I was all right. Seven o’clock, I 
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was all wrong. It was up and down, and 
up and down, all day long. On returning 
one evening from a missionary meeting 
with my wages, my wife met me and asked 
whether I had received my salary today. 
I became very angry at her query. I 
thought it was the wrong time for her to 
ask that question. I threw all the silver 
money about the house. It fell here and 
there, ringing and rolling. Sometimes I 
broke some little article in my house wh'le 
I was hot. I was always self-occupied. 


I used to write my sins on a piece of paper., 


My resolutions failed as often as I formed 
them. The lions and tigers and elephants 
of sin were turned out of my heart, but 
the little foxes, ants and flies still re- 
mained to annoy me. I knew my sins were 
forgiven, and I had peace with God, but 
no power over besetting sins. People gave 
me many receipts for curing my temper. 
‘Keep it down,’ ‘suppress it,’ ‘watch, 
watch.” One man said ‘count 100 when 
you are irritated. Another suggested 
taking a mouthful of water. But I found 
none of these things were able to help me. 
The Old Man was much stronger than I. 
I knew that the devil had 7,000 years ex- 
perience as a cunning old fox. I hated 
sin from the bottom of my heart, but did 
not know how to get rid of it. Oh, how 
I longed for a remedy to get rid of my hor- 
rible condition. 

“Sometimes IT was on the mountain top 
shouting for jov,.and then in a little time 
I was in the valley of despondency. Fre- 
quently I lost my temper, but did not 
show ‘t on the outside. I went into the 
open air to preach, and would eall a police- 
man when people laughed at me or pelted 
me with small stones. Very often I 
wished someone would give a rap on the 
head to those people who disturbed my 
meetings. T, myself, didn’t want. to do so, 
because T was a Christian. Many times 
after preaching, I used to go and confess 
my sins. Oh, it was not a life worth living. 
My work for God came from the energy of 
the flesh, not from the life more abundant. 
It was pumping up life, it was not the 
fulness of life which flows like a river. 
My working and preaching were not pleas- 
ant. TI had to force myself to it. It was 


a duty, not a privilege. IT was well satis- 


fied with two or three meetings a day. I 
thought the work was His will, and so dd 
plenty of it to please him, instead of un- 
derstanding that his will was the work. I 
discussed about doctrines for hours with 
people, to get the mastery over them. But 
I found this was biting on bones, and I was 
losing all my teeth. And many other 
things I did contrary to the teachings of 
Christ, such as beating my mission boys 
needlessly. Oh, horrid life, terrible life, 
frightful life, it breaks my heart to think 
of it. Of course, a soul here and there was 
converted. I believe that was done because 
the Lord honored His Word. I see now, 
that I had no business to preach the gos- 
pel without the life more abundant. I 
believe the Lord wants every Christian to 
possess this, before he or she attempts 
Christian work. 

“While IT was in this state, the Lord 
brought into my mind the old debts that I 
owed. Some of them had been standing 
since IT was 9 years of age. The Lord 
made it very clear that I should pay every 
one of them. Restitution! Restitution! 
kept ringing in my ears. With my wife’s 
help I paid all. It took four years. I also 
prayed God, from the bottom of my heart, 
to give me the light. I would have obeyed 
Him at the cost of my life. I was so in 
earnest. But in spite of all, I had not 
perfect peace. I had peace, but not the 
peace that passeth understanding. I had 
joy, but not the joy unspeakable, full of 
glory. T had love, but not the love that 
passeth all knowledge. TI had faith, but 
not the full assuranee of faith. TI had 
life, but not the life more abundant, 
whieh T preach now throughout the world. 
I questioned the ministers and missionar- 
ies, but they could not assist me. For I 
found them in the same old box; losing 
tempers. falling into doubts, pride, ete. 
When T saw a person who led an exemplary 
life, T could not reconcile their experience 
with mine. T know now that all my 
trouble arose from a lack of knowledge of 
the Word of God. 

“A Salvation .Army captain was the 
means, in God’s hand, of starting me out 
of this slough of despair into the glory life. 
He was not well educated, but his life was 


full of power. He was not an eloquent 
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preacher, but his life spoke louder than 
his words. The man’s life puzzled me. He 
used to praise the Lord for everything. He 
used to come to my house, and before he 
left I once counted thirty-six hallelujahs. 
I watched his daily walk. Oh, I knew he 
had something that I lacked. I never saw 
him with a wrinkled face. He said to me: 
‘My dear David, why don’t you consecrate 
yourself fully to the Lord, and then He 
will use vou wonderfully.’ I replied, ‘I 
am already consecrated.’ He answered: 
‘No, you have good material, but you lack 
fire.’ TI said: ‘I have plenty of fire... Then 
he showed me all the symptoms of my 
disease, such as loss of temper, anger, 
malice, worry, tired of Christian work. I 
saw he knew me better than I did myself. 
Then I loathed my manner of living. I 
determined at all costs to find a better 
way. He led me to an upper room in his 
house and left me alone with God, that I 
might have a definite transaction with 
him. 

“TI began to consecrate my life wholly 
to God. I made an unconditional sur- 
render. I yielded my all, especially my 
will. One by one the Lord brought the 
following questions into my mind: ‘Are 


you willing to give up your situation if 
asked to do so?’ I answered ‘yes.’ ‘Are 
you willing to go to Africa to be eaten by 
the cannibals for the sake of soul w'n- 
ning?’ That was very hard, but I replied, 
‘Yes.’ ‘Will you leave your wife and go 
to other lands alone, if called?’ Ah, that 
was hard, but I was in real earnest, and 


‘ : 


answered ‘yes.’ I was willing to put God 
first and wife second if it was His wi'}l. 
Then all struggle ceased. All my life was 
on the altar. I was willing now to be any- 
thing, to do anything, to go anywhere. | 
was willing to stand or sit or be sat upon, 
to lose all reputation and become the very 
dust of the earth. Having made a com- 
plete surrender [I waited for the fire which 
came to the disciples of old in the upper 
room. No fire came. I felt nothing. I 
got sick and tired of myself. Finally, one 
question came into my heart. It was 
this: whether I was cleansed from all evil. 
I hardly thought so, for the preachers 
had told me that evil remains more or less 
in our hearts all our lives. I knew the 
Bible, said ALL filthiness should go out, 
but I never took possession of the truth. 
(Old man out. Rom. 6:6. Flesh and the 
lust and affections thereof out. Gal. 5:21. 
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Self out. Gal. 2:20. Old leaven out. I Cor. 
5:7. Temper and wrath put away. Eph. 
4:31.) Here it is by chapter and verse! 
Christ cleanses from all evil! I no sooner 
believed, taking God at His word, than he 
said: ‘I will come in.’ Isaid: ‘I am Thine, 
Thou art mine.’ Thus, by simple faith I 
received what I had been longing and 
striving for for so long, the Holy Spirit or 
the life more abundant. I did not feel 
anything extraordinary, but I knew the 
Lord had full possession of my heart. I 
got up and went home without any feel- 
ing. The next day was Sunday. I went to 
church still feeling nothing, but never for 
a moment doubting that Christ dwelt in 
me. After the sermon by a native pastor, 
God put it into my heart to speak to him 
in the open street. I said to him: ‘The 
Lord gave me last night the life more abun- 
dant, the baptism of the Holy Ghost.’ As 
soon as I said that, his face lit up and 
my heart was filled with fire. I didn’t 
know whether I was standing on my head 
or feet. I felt as if I had six wings to fly. 
I hardly knew how I reached my home. 
That evening I took my service at my 
house as usual and preached the same old 
story, but with different power. People 
all began to ery. I also began to ery with 
tears of joy, for the Lord had proved His 
promise by the fruit. Then there was a 
great joy in my house, shouting, skipping, 
clapping hands. The next door neighbor 
said T should leave my house because T 
Was a great nuisance. T told him I would 
keep my house, but not my praising. But 
said I would go to the Cinnamon Garden, 
to shout as I wanted to at the top of my 
voice, 

“Shortly after this remarkable Pente- 
cost, God led me to preach at a boys’ and 
a girls’ school. Very many were con- 
verted. I spoke to a devil dancer on the 
street. He at once fell on his face to the 
ground, and cried out that he would burn 
all his books and go to preach this Word to 
his people. Again and again I had con- 
verts on the publie streets, kneeling side by 
side with them, amid the passing car- 
riages. Nominal Christians began to mock 
me and to say I was mad. They called me 
a devil, a fanatic, and many other names. 
They tried me for heresy and cast me out 


of the church. They laughed and hooted, 
but they did it all ignorantly. They knew 
not what they were doing. I am sure the 
Lord has forgiven them. When they 
saw how the Lord kept using me, they 
took me back again, and now they welcome 
me in all their churches. 

“During the eight years which have 
passed since that time the Lord has been 
working great wonders throughout the 
world. A great revival broke out among 
the Singalese near Colombo. Scores were 
converted. Many gave up their jewels and 
fancy dresses. Some became eloquent 
preachers. 

“Next, the Lord took me to Australia. 
He gave me many hundreds of souls there. 
I joined with Rev. George Grubb. Then 
He led me to go to England, Seotland and 
Treland. At Keswick four years ago he 
did many marvelous things for His honor 
and glory. 

“Then I returned to India and had a 
series of great revivals. Once, when 25,000 
Syrians had assembled on the open plain 
to hear the gospel, the sky darkened and 
black clouds hung overhead. It was a 
sign for pouring rain. The Syrian leaders 
began to tell the people to disperse and to 
doubt whether we were God-sent people 
who were going to preach to them. But 
the Lord gave us assurance that not one 
drop of rain would fall, and I cried out to 
the multitude not to move, as there would 
be no rain. In a few moments the clouds 
broke and scattered, and bright sunshine 
poured down upon our heads. The Lord 
showed them that he was the same prayer- 
hearing and answering God as the Bible 
says, and that he will answer prayer 
straight away for his glory. Then followed 
a mighty outpouring of the Holy Ghost. 
Hundreds were won to Christianity at that 
one meeting. Thirty-six workers went 
out to preach the gospel without money. 
Women got up and preached to their hus- 
bands in the meeting. Syrian priests fell 
down sobbing like little children, and gave 
their hearts to Christ. Women were kiss- 
‘ng each other, and men were kissing each 
other in the meeting. I never saw such a 
sight in my life. Some were healed in- 
stantaneously. Multitudes began to shout 
and praise the Lord. For ten days these 
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DAVID’S GOSPEL WORK AMONG THE POSTMTN OF INDIA. 


meetings continued all day long with a 
gap of only a few hours. Ten thousand 
souls were converted in three months. 

“Some people asked how I got money to 
travel around. I said: ‘It is all from above. 
We don’t want any collection or subscrip- 
tion for us. They had no idea how we 
would be able to live, but the Lord did 
great things. On one occasion the people 
insisted on coming and filling all my pock- 
ets with money, so I was hardly able to 
walk. I counted it, and found 800 rupees. 
I asked the Lord what to do with it. He 
put it in my ‘heart to use it to support a 
worker among the neglected classes of 
India. Now I have six native workers un- 
der me. Praise the Lord!” 

Having finished his life story, David’s 
face began to glow, and, leaning toward 
me ‘he cried out with earnest enthusiasm: 

“Now, friends, I have just given you very 
briefly what the Lord has done for my 
soul. You need the life more abundant. 
Without it your life is not worth living. 
All your work for Christ will end in smoke. 
Were it not for th‘s life more abundant, 
IT would not have come to America. My 
heart is really burning within me, and 
the rivers of joy are flowing over their 


banks. My heart is a music box inside. 
Christians, do you want this _ life? 
Preacher, do you want this life? No 
money:don’t be afraid. When people hear 
about money to pay, they don’t like it. If 
you want it, I will explain it in a very 
few words: 

“A Christian who is first converted, re- 
ceives Christ and realizes Him only as 
priest and prophet, and then as King or 
the Lord of all. The outcome of receiving 
Christ into his heart as Lord of all pro- 
duces ‘life more abundant;’ as the Scrip- 
ture calls it, strong life. (Phil. 4:13;) 
fruitful life, (Jno. 15;) victorious life, (II. 
Cor. 2:14;) powerful life, (Acts 1:85) re- 
joicing life, (I. Pet. 1:8.) 

“This ought to be the Christian Life, 
‘praising continually, (Ps. 34:1.) Such 
has been my joyful experience the iast 
eight years since I received Christ as the 
‘life more abundant.’ Do you want to get 
into this Seriptural praising life? First 

Then be sure about the ground of your 
salvation. (Isa. 53:6) and assurance, (Mark 
2:5.) Believe these two verses and thank 
God. Second—Consecrate yourself accord- 
ing to Rom. 12:1, and as far as you know 
all what you have and all what you are on 
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the altar and believe that He has accepted 
it. Third—Believe that Jesus cleanses you 
from all filthiness of flesh and spirit. (II. 
Cor. 7:1; John 2:15;) all filthiness—‘your 
flesh and the lust thereof’ on the cross. 
(Gal, 5:24;) self on the cross. (Gal. 2:20;) 
old man on the cross. (Rom, 6:6;) old leav- 
en out. (I. Cor. 5:7.) See! nothing unclean 
left within the heart. Christ, He does the 
work of cleansing, ‘every whit clean.’ 

“Receive this by faith (Acts 15:9.) These 
are facts, not theories, mind you! Don’t 
make Him a Liar by disbelieving these 
truths. 

“Fourth—He comes in (Rev. 3:20;) He 
dwells in (Eph. 3:17:) you are His house 
now. He inmate; you are passive. He 
active; He works in you and through you. 
(Heb. 13:20, 21, 22; Phil. 2:13;. Col. 1:29.) 
He does all, you are the medium. He 
fights the battle. Now, only, you will find 
‘His yoke is easy and His burden light.’ 
(Matt. 11:28-29.) His will is vour work 
and not your work His will. 

“Then I am sure you will be a praising 
and shouting Christian all the days of your 
life. : 

“Tt is better to shout than doubt, 
It is better to rise than fall; 

It is better to let the glory out 
Than have no glory at all.’ ” 

I wish I could convey to the reader the 
tender vivacity with which Mr. David end- 
ed his appeal. During the entire narrative 
he had spoken so freely and lovingly that I 
felt like his brother in spirit, if not in 
flesh. I now began to question him fur- 
ther as to how one can continue this 
charmed and enchanted life after it is 
once started, and how it would affect one’s 
daily habits and occupations. 

“Does having the life more abundant, 
which you have described, actually enable 
you to do more work in a day than you 
could without it ?” 

t makes me twenty-five times as strong 
as I was before. Formerly it made me sick 
to preach twice a day. Now I can preach 
twenty times a day and feel no discomfort, 
but on the contrary a wonderful exhilar- 
ation. Once [I was. terribly particular 
about just what, and how much T should 
eat and how it should be cooked. If I ate 


a little too much or too little I was miser- 
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able. I was a tea-fiend. Now, I eat what- 
ever is set before me. I prefer milk to tea. 
I have forgotten what indigestion is like.” 
Mr. W. H. Stanes, the traveling compan- 
ion and co-worker with Mr. David, told me 
that when he was in ‘the midst of a revival 
or beset with anxious inquirers, he often 
went without meal after meal. He is lit- 
erally burning with the passion to save 
souls. On Sunday afternoon at Northfield, 
I heard him plead with inquirers to go to 
his room, where he would gladly spend the 
rest of Sunday, all night and all day Mon- 
day until he departed, in telling them 
how to live the life more abundant. 
“Don’t vou take any exercise like bieyele 


o9 


riding?” T asked. 

“Exercise,” he cried. “Why, I get plenty 
of exercise in preaching and talking so!” 
and he swung his arms about in every di- 
rection. 

“But how about a person that sits at a 
desk all day, do not they need special ex- 
ercise like cycling?” 

“Ah! They can take it if they wish. But 
if they are full of the spirit they won't 
need it. The Holy Ghost gives such happi- 
ness that the heart is beating buoyantly 
all the time, and fills the mind with such 
peace that it is constantly re-created and 
renewed. Your daily work becomes the 
highest pleasure you can enjoy. Oh! I 
am so happy, happy, happy when I am 
preaching. Praise the Lord!” he said, 
laughing merrily. 

But do not imagine that Mr. David con- 
founds faith and feeling. He tells h's hear- 
ers again and again that faith and feel’ng 
are utterly distinct from their very nature. 
Faith always precedes, and feeling follows, 

“How often do you pray?” 
“All the time. 


prayer.” 


Every breath is a 
‘When and how do you read the Bible?” 
“The first thing in the morning after 

dressing. How much? I have no set rules 

for that or anything else. Sometimes I 

read fifteen minutes and sometimes three 

hours. It all depends on how early my 

engagements begin. What methods? I 

often read by chapters, erazing the pas- 

ture. and then chew the cud of different 
verses during the day. Graze and chew! 


eraze and chew! graze and chew! graze 
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and chew! That’s the way!” he repeated 
again and again in his quick, happy fash- 
ion. “Then, sometimes, 1 go through 
chapters and books studying certain sub- 
jects or words like faith, love, obedience, 
joy, etc.” 

“Is not after breakfast a better time to 
read the Book of Books?” 

“No! No! No!” he cried. “When your 
stomach is full of food and your mind is 
full of the world, there will not be much 
room for the Holy Spirit. Fill up with the 
Holy Spirit first, and then you will start 
right for the day and you will go up, up, 


“They would have ten times as many con- 
versions as they do with a salary,” said he. 

“But suppose a minister has a wife and 
six children to support. The Bible says he 
that careth not for his own family is worse 
than an infidel.” 

“Nh! Ah! Ah! But if he preached by 
faith, the oil of the Holy Ghost would 
Their 
hearts would become tender, fleshly hearts 
Then the 
Holy Ghost oil would grease the purse 


soften the hearts of his hearers. 
instead of hard, stony hearts. 


strings so the money could not be kept 


from rolling out to supply all the needs of 
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DAVID’s MOTHER AT WORK AMONG THE LAME, 


BLIND, 


HALT AND BEGGARS OF 


INDIA. 


up, instead of up-down, up-down, 
see-saw.” 

“Why, do you preach without any 
or taking up of collections?” 


“p 


kind of preaching more.” 


like a 


salary 


sSecause I believe God will bless that 


“But does not the Bible say that the 


9 


laborer is worthy of his hire? 
“Ah, yes. 
of food and clothes, and shelter.” 


“Should preachers give up their salaries 


3ut that means he is worthy 


and depend for their support on free-will 


offerings, as you do?” 


the minister and his family.” 

“Are you really happy all the time, every 
hour and moment?” 

“Of course,” he exclaimed. “How could 
! be otherwise when Christ is in my heart, 
filling it completely.” 

“What has been the most thrilling ex- 
perience of your career?” 

“Preaching the gospel is the most thril- 
ling thing I ever did.” 

“What 
pain ?” 

“Surrendering my will.” 


sacrifice caused you the most 
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“Mr. David, you have traveled much. 
You have studied many lands and peoples. 
What does the sum total of your observa- 
tion lead you to think the world needs 
most today?” 

“The Holy Ghost! The Holy Ghost,” he 
repeated fervently. 

“You are a native of India. When and 
by what methods will that stronghold of 
heathenism be captured by Christianity?” 

“Three things are necessary for the con- 
version of India. First, you must stop 
sending there men and women filled with 
all kinds of learning, but lacking the life 
more abundant. They make so few con- 
verts, that India would never be won by 
their efforts. It is absolutely imperative 
that the first and foremost qualification of 
‘ach missionary be that he or she is filled 
with the Spirit. 


“Second, these persons must preach by 
their lives as well as by their lips. To 
live out the Christian life before the In- 
dians counts ten times as much as pulpit 
preaching. The people sent, need not all 
be college or theological graduates. They 


need not all be ministers. The best kind 
of preaching is the face to face, hand to 
hand talking, in your daily business. 
Third, let the missionaries use all pos- 
sible means to win them to Christ. Let 
them found schools and colleges, start in- 
dustrial farms, practice medicine, use 
every means within reach, but—ah here is 
the rub—let them remember that the 
Holy Spirit is the active agent, the chief 
factor in every effort whatsoever it be!” 
Mr. David’s appearance is striking, and 


when he gets to gesturing rapidly and 
talking earnestly, he becomes a spectacle 
beautiful to behold. During the above 
conversation first one, and then another of 
the passengers in the car had gathered 
around us until they, also, began asking 
questions about his mission in America 
and ‘hig previous experiences. A lady from 
Los Angeles stood beside him to catch 
every word. One man confessed he “was 
not much of a church goer, but he saw 
that David had something different from 
most of the preachers.” The conductor 
was particularly interested in the fact that 
he never took up any collections, and 
wondered whether David didn’t some- 
times get afraid of running short on funds. 
“No,” said the. “I have found that God 
fulfills every promise He makes in the 
Bible, and so I trust Him completely. If I 
found He didn’t mean what He says, I 
would go back to Brahminism. “That is 
better than the half-hearted Christianity 
T see so much of.” 

Thus, as the train flew along over the 
clickety-clicking rails, David talked with 
“adiant face and snapping eyes to his in- 
terested audience. The coach became 
transformed into a church, and the Holy 
Ghost hovered in their midst. I have no 
doubt that several in the car found “the 
elorious life’? before David again changed 
trains. As Essex Junction was called, and 
I left the group, he grasped my hand vig- 
orously and said: “I believe ten thousand 
people will find the light through your 
article.” As IT went out the door, he called 
after me: “Live it out! Live it out!” 
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